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Ww. autumn creeps across my life I pray that I may be 
As vivid as a scarlet branch upon a maple tree; 

I pray that I may stand erect, a torch against the sky, 

A challenge to each chilling wind that seeks to hurry by. ... . 

I pray that I may blush for joy—I pray that I may be 


As vivid as a scarlet branch upon a maple tree. 


—Margaret E. Sangster 
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THE VOLTA SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE DEAF, established in 1890 by 
Alexander Graham Bell, welcomes to its 
membership all who are interested in im- 
proving the education of the deaf and the 
hard of hearing, their ability to communi- 
cate with those who hear normally, and their 
adjustment to life in the hearing world. Its 
membership fee ($3 a year—$50 for life) 
includes a subscription to The Volta Review. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of 
the Association, is an information center 
about deafness, founded (also by Alexander 
Graham Bell) in 1887. Its library on deaf- 
ness and speech is probably the. largest in 
the world, containing books in twenty or 
more different languages. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW, official organ of 
the Association, was founded in 1899. It 
publishes professional articles for teachers, 
practical suggestions for parents, helps for 
lipreaders and hearing aid users, true stories 
about those who have conquered the effects 
of deafness. 


Executive Secretary, Volta Speech Associa- 
tion and Volta Bureau; Editor, Volta Re- 
view, Josephine B. Timberlake. 
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FUN FOR DEAFENED TEEN-AGERS, PART I 


By GwEN Scott 


OW often those of us who are ac- 

quainted with deafened young people 
fnd them bored or frustrated! This beau- 
fiful world is rich with so many adventures 
and opportunities that they really only need 
foreach out their hands in order to grasp 
the interesting experiences awaiting them, 
but we find that many of these fine, sincere 
young people fear that their handicap will 
grove a stumbling block when they attempt 
lo participate in group recreation with the 
hearing. Because of their lack of the vo- 
abulary used by the hearing teen-agers 
today, due to their great hearing loss and 
the difficulty of lipreading, the deafened 
youth in many cities hesitate to take the 
advantages offered by the municipal and 
public school recreation programs. There- 
fore, 1 am writing this report to the VOLTA 
Review in the hope that some civic-minded 
adult will accept its challenge and decide 
lo carry out such a program in his city. 
There are many sincere and courageous 
deafened young people in this country who 
would be eternally grateful to anyone spon- 
‘ring such activities for them. 

Having taught the deaf for many years, 
ad having been active in various age 
groups of them, I was asked last year to 
“rve in the capacity of an adviser to the 
young people’s group of the Milwaukee 
earing Society. The organization was weak, 
ind had dwindled in numbers. There now 
existed only a handful, holding an indiffer- 
tit attitude toward reviving it once more. 
After much discussion among all of us, 
weighing this question and that one, accept- 
ig One suggestion and rejecting three or 
four others, we finally agreed upon a well- 
founded, wholesome, four-fold program for 
the year. We tried to give opportunity to 
ill for some social times, some sports, a 
lew money-making activities, and some 
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service to others.’ We worked to make these 
activities attractive enough to attract new 
hearing friends. We firmly believed that 
social integration with the hearing was 
most important, because these youngsters 
were soon to take their place in the hearing 
world as citizens, workers, and neighbors. 
Such a recreation program should prepare 
them to hold that place with confidence 
and understanding. 

During the summer months, trying to 
create new interest and attract the current 
high school group, we held a beach party 
or two on the shore of our beautiful Lake 
Michigan. Later we held a wiener and 
marshmallow roast in our back yard. After 
partaking of many delicious dishes we 
spent the evening playing Ping Pong and 
Badminton; Bunco and Canasta. For many 
of the group, this was their first experience 
in playing these games. 

A few years previous to this venture, this 
group had participated in the Square Danc- 
ing Programs given under the auspices of 
the Milwaukee Recreation Department. 
That had been successful, even to the ex- 
tent of our deaf group’s being used as a 
demonstration unit by the instructor on 
his visits around the county. Very few of 
the spectators realized that they were 
watching a group of acoustically handi- 
capped people going through the steps they 
themselves were soon to learn. Our group 
had enjoyed this type of program for more 
than two years, but many were dropping 
out because of personality clashes. 

Early in the Fall, our committee in- 
quired whether one of the popular dance 
studios would be willing to give our group 
a course of lessons, later in the course inte- 
grating them with hearing pupils. The 
studio director was most enthusiastic and 
assured us he would do all in his power to 
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make these lessons attractive and success- 
ful. We were asked to give him some point- 
ers on how to speak to the deafened. Be- 
cause our organization was helped by the 
Community Chest, the cost of the lessons 
was reduced, making them available to all. 

The young people received this news 
with delight. It suggested all the glamor 
and romance that teen-agers always long 
for. The activity brought out not only the 
few members but most of the current high 
school group too. We doubled our mem- 
bership and started with a class of fifteen. 


Acquiring Confidence 


Throughout the entire course of lessons 
we kept up a peak attendance, for each 
teen-ager was most eager to learn all the 
steps of each popular ballroom dance. At 
the end of the course, with hearing or 
deafened partners, all were able to execute 
the steps of a Rhumba or a Samba; a 
graceful. Tango or a Balanced Waltz; or to 
dash into the intricate steps of a Swing 
Number or a Charleston; then maybe to 
finish the evening with a gay Polka. Their 
attitude became one of great confidence 
and self-assurance depicted in these words: 
“You call it; we can give.” This dance 
studio also invited our group to their 
Hallowe'en costume party, a formal dance. 
and many city high school events—such as 
a Hopalong Cassidy evening, and a South 
American night. What thrills, excitement, 
and fun these well-managed affairs held! 
Within a very short period our group 
dropped their shyness and awkwardness 
and burst forth into graceful, smiling, self- 
assured and popular young people. Many 
times their hearing partners refused to be- 
lieve that they were deaf because of the 
grace, ease and rhythm they displayed in 
their dancing. 

This was a new type of dancing class in 
the experience of the studio; therefore 
more and more important staff members 
and instructors were brought in to view 
the results and teaching techniques used. 
To these people, the idea of a profoundly 
deaf person’s being able to execute the 
steps of a simple waltz was amazing, but 
for him to be able to perform a Rhumba, 
Samba, Tango, and all of the others was 
simply unbelievable. Some of these na- 
tional professionals put our girls through 
some mighty intricate and tricky steps be- 
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fore they were convinced. Their instructo, 
told me one night, his eyes sparkling with 
pride, “Those young people of yours sure. 
ly can take it and produce. They are mar. 
velous. In spite of their handicap they 
respond and cooperate a hundred time 
better than our shy hearing students.” Cap 
you imagine how much these experiences 
in social integration with all types and 
ages of hearing people meant to theg 
young people of the Milwaukee Hearing 
Society? 

During the year, we held two public 
dances of our own, inviting both the deaf 
and the hearing. Our group had now abou 
twenty-five members, and they sold tickets, 
hired a good orchestra, made their own 
punch, and decorated their club rooms 
most attractively for their dances. Later 
on, a dance was held at the Y.M.C.A. There 
too, the teen-agers took charge of all ar. 
rangements. The dances were quite suc 
cessful, even to attracting some of the Chi- 
cago Young People’s Group and also bring 
ing some deaf friends from other cities of 
the State. 

















































Some Results 


Those of us who worked with the teen- 
agers felt that we had achieved much in 
developing maturity, stability, independ. 
ence, poise, and self-confidence in these 
young people. How sorely in need of these 
qualities are the acoustically handicapped 
today! If they are given the opportunity to 
participate in a recreational program that 
is integrated with the activities of a hear 
ing group, they can enter the hearing 
world without fear, and. are far better 
qualified to adjust to their neighbors at 
home and at work. 

On the other hand, the hearing. person 
who has met and associated with his deaf 
neighbor will have greater understanding 
of some of the unavoidable mistakes of the 
handicapped, and greater respect for their 
achievements—a valuable lesson in under 
standing one’s neighbors, and most aj 
plicable in the solving of tomorrow's it 
ternational problems. 

This month, we have talked mostly about 
the rehabilitative value of dancing. Next 
month, we will discuss some of the other 
activities enjoyed by the young people of 
the Milwaukee Hearing Society. 
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EMMANUEL MEERON 
An Autobiographical Sketch 


Emmanuel Meeron, Secretary of the Association of the Deaf in Israel, now at the University 
of Chicago (VotTa Review, April 1951, page 168) has written an autobiography entirely in Eng- 


lish. As he explains, he learned our language by “un-Berlitzian means.’ 


> In short, he read mystery 


stories “without caring, for the time being, about the meaning of any new words encountered as 
jong as the general context was understood.” He admits there may be little literary value in such 
stories, but he claims the language is “often surprisingly good, and devoid of the linguistical 
gymnastics that are all too often the beginner’s despair while perusing some of the classics.” How 
well he learned from his teachers, among whom are James M. Cain and Damon Runyon, one can 
judge from the following autobiography, slightly cut, but preserved otherwise exactly as he wrote 


it—Arthur B. Simon 


saw (Poland) where I was born, I lost 
all of my hearing as an aftereffect of men- 
ingitis. Lipreading and speech lessons be- 
gan for me three months later. At the 
same time | went to a normal kindergarten. 
| owe very much indeed to my parents, 
especially to my mother, her love, patience, 
and understanding. She used to take me 
for long walks and tell me exciting stories 
in order to accustom me to lipread. To her 
| owe the flair for making casual acquaint- 
ances in odd places. 

At the age of seven I entered elementary 
shool. Lipreading lessons were then dis- 
continued. As the years passed, I became 
interested in my father’s automobile parts 
factory, chemical experiments, and _ the 
building of radio sets. In testing the radios, 
l used the sense of touch for catching the 
stations or other noises. My poor sister 
also served as a guinea pig for “fine ad- 
justment”’ of all this cacophony. Ironically, 
she has been the only woman aircraft radio 
technician in the Israel Air Force during 
our struggle for independence, and is now 
studying physics at the Hebrew University. 

We travelled much: once to Sweden, two 
years later to Vienna, yet later to France 
where my older brother studied agriculture. 
These voyages developed yet more my self- 
reliance and ability to learn and make 
friends. 

In high school my interest in chemistry 
and physics became serious. I was then 
fascinated by explosives: at the age of 13 
I prepared gunpowder, mercury fulminate, 
nitroglycerin, and other concoctions. Only 
now am | able to realize the full extent of 
the tremendous luck that was mine—that 
nothing ever happened to me. How strange 
are the ways of life—I never dreamt that 
the knowledge thus gained would come in 
handy during the siege of Jerusalem! 

I had speech lessons again for a year, at 


A: the age of four and a half, in War- 


the age of 12, in order to understand better 
the peculiarities of Polish pronunciation, 
which is considered one of the most compli- 
cated and difficult of the European lan- 
guages (even more so than English). I un- 
derstand that my Polish hasn’t deteriorated 
since, although I haven’t used it much the 
last ten years. 

We were in Warsaw when the Second 
World War broke out. In February 1940 
we made good our escape to Italy. We 
spent a month in Trieste waiting for an 
entry permit to Israel (then Palestine). 
There I picked up enough Italian to get by 
without using the international nods and 
other gestures. 

Our entry permit was seemingly con- 
nected with higher politics: Mr. Mussolini 
decided to declare war on the Allies the 
very day it arrived. This compelled us to 
consider a devious route through Greece, 
Turkey, and Syria, instead of proceeding 
straight to Israel. 

We got entangled in red tape in Thes- 
saloniki: a Turkish visa was but a dream 
as long as we couldn't get some Syrian 
characters into our passports, and vice 
versa. The seven months spent in Thes- 
saloniki were a total loss from our view- 
point; not because we had little to eat but 
because we had nothing to do. Could you 
show me anything more dismal than an in- 
ternational harbor town cut off by war? 
Besides, the Greek language was truly 
Greek to us all. 

The only excitement (and what!) was 
when the Italian army tried to prove its 
worth by invading Greece. Dodging bombs 
for the third time (the second was when 
the Allies bombed Trieste) helped us to 
pass the time. Finally we obtained passage 
on a British battleship to Alexandria. We 
spent a week in Athens. Two days after we 
left, the Nazis took Thessaloniki. 

We arrived in Israel in February 1941. 
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Three months later, with the help of my 
uncle, a teacher, in learning the language, 
I wrote my first poem in Hebrew, and a 
month later I ceased entirely to use Polish, 
being often taken for a “Sabra” (a native- 
born Israeli). Later, I was rated in the 
upper tenth of my class in the Hebrew 
language and compositions, and also in 
chemistry, physics, biology, and mathe- 
matics. 

Most of my time was claimed by con- 
tribufing articles and problems to the coun- 
try high schools’ physico-mathematical 
quarterly, editing the wall newspaper of 
our class, serving on various organizing 
committees, writing satirical essays and 
feuilletons for what corresponded roughly 
to the American “bull sesions,” and dances. 
I earned some of my expenses in summer 
work camps and by teaching mathematics, 
physics and chemistry. After some time | 
was asked by one of my friends to join a 
pioneer youth organization; I began then 
writing some poems and polemical articles 
on education (I wonder now whence I got 
the impudence to do this!) for our move- 
ment’s paper. 

After matriculation (1944) I volun- 
teered, together with most of my classmates, 
for service in the Palmach (Hagannah 
striking force, then illegal). Half of our 
time was devoted to agricultural work (the 
Hagannah units were self-supporting) ; the 
rest of our occupation consisted, in addi- 
tion to arms training, of long marches into 
the waste expanses and canyons of southern 
Judaea and the Negev. This often meant 
being cut off from civilization for extended 
periods, dodging British police, and enter- 
ing into frequent, mostly bloodless, skirm- 
ishes with Arab marauder gangs. 

Enrolling at the Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem in the fall of 1945, I won ex- 
emption from fees for the first year as the 
result of a competitive examination. One 
of the two highest yearly awards for chem- 
istry students went to me at the end of my 
first year, and was enough to pay for the 
remaining three years of study. 

I earned the greater part of my living ex- 
penses by working during the four months 
of recesses as a jack-of-all-trades: offload- 
ing ships in the Tel-Aviv harbor, tractor 
driving during the harvests, writing pop- 
ular articles on scientific subjects, and 
tutoring high school pupils. 
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In November 1947, the disturbances in 
our country began. We enlisted for service 
as a students’ unit. There was no time for 
health examinations, and, having registered 
together with my clique, we were accepted 
en masse. A year later when the ofhcial 
physical checking began, I was already an 
officer and had proved myself. The doctors 
satisfied themselves with giving me a low 
physical rating which barred me officially 
from combat duty—after the period of 
actual battles was almost over. I had been 
commissioned as a lieutenant; was wounded 
twice: on Mount Scopus in Jerusalem dur. 
ing the “siege within siege,” and in the 
South. 

After having been transferred to the Re- 
serves (Jan. 1950), I was offered a re- 
search post with the Government Research 
Laboratories. | worked on various research 
projects in organic chemistry at the Weiz- 
mann Institute for some months before my 
official release from the army. Part of my 
later work there has been accepted by the 
Hebrew University as a M.Sc. thesis and 
published in the Recue:l des travaux chimi- 
niques des Pays-Bas. Having completed 
final examinations for the degree, I am now 
preparing a research project for a Ph.D. 
degree; however, my concern is primarily 
with learning as much as possible. I re- 
member what has been said of Professor 
Hutchins (ex-president of the University of 
Chicago): “He wanted more _ educated 
A.B’s. and fewer uneducated Ph.D’s.” 


My first relations with other deaf per- 
sons are comparatively recent. Two years 
ago I met some of them on a Tel-Aviv 
bathing beach. Contact was at first difficult, 
as most of the Israeli deaf use sign lan- 
guage of which my knowledge is meager. 
Anyway, I went to the club and made some 
delightful acquaintances there. Now I am 
a member of the Israeli Deaf Association’s 
first Executive Committee. I’m trying to 
get them to develop cultural activities and 
to use oral language as much as possible. 

Were I to be asked for my opinion about 
the indispensability of speech and _lip- 
reading to a deaf. person’s social and cul- 
tural contacts, I’d be at a loss to answer. 
These abilities are just as natural to me as 
hearing is to others. I think any deaf per 
son is able to learn and attain facility in 
speech and lipreading; the only require- 

(See “Meeron, page 490) 
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BRADFORD 


By CLARENCE D. O'CONNOR 


HE recent Labor Day weekend was 

one of sadness for many Americans. 
Jt was a particularly sad one for many of 
ys in the field of the education of the deaf, 
for it brought to a close in sudden and 
tragic manner the career of one of the 
ablest and most respected educators of the 
deaf of our time. On Saturday morning, 
September Ist, Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. 
Bradford were killed in a three-car acci- 
dent near Utica, New York, while en route 
to Central Square to 
attend his mother’s 
funeral. Mr. Bradford’s 
son, William, critically 
injured in the crash, 
died the following 
morning. 

Mr. Bradford was 
born in Palermo, New 
York, on August 19, 
1909. He was the son | 
William - 


of the late 
Henry and Charlotte 
Mary Walker Brad- 


ford. and is survived 
by a brother, Jay Brad- 
ford. of Willimantic, 
Connecticut. His wife, 
Elsie Senn Hofstetter 
Bradford. was born in 
Switzerland. Mr. Brad- 
ford’s first wife, the former Edith Irene 
Benns, died in 1942, and their son William 
is survived by his maternal grandfather, 
Warren J. Benns of Westfield, N. J., and 
an uncle, W. L. Benns, also of Westfield. 

Mr. Bradford was a graduate of Mexico 
Academy, Mexico, New York; the Oswego 
State Normal School, Oswego, New York; 
the Empire State School of Printing, Ithaca, 
New York;-and Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. From the latter institution 
he received the B.S. degree in 1939 and the 
M.A. degree in 1942. His entire adult life 
was devoted to the education of the deaf. 
He was associated with the Virginia Schoo! 
for the Deaf and the Blind from 1929 to 
1936, first as instructor in printing. then 
in cabinet making, and from 1934 to 
1936, as Director of Vocational Education. 


CHARLES A. 





In 1936, Mr. Bradford came to New 
York to complete his education at Teachers 
College. Shortly thereafter, he joined the 
staff of the Lexington School as my assis- 
tant, which position he occupied for the 
succeeding six years. In 1942, he became 
Acting Superintendent of the New York 
School for the Deaf, and Superintendent 
in 1944, 

Funeral services for Mr. and Mrs. Brad- 
ford and William were held on Wednesday, 
September 5th, at the 
Memorial Methodist 
Church in White 
Plains. The Rev. Phil- 
lip Watters of New 
York, former pastor of 
the Church, conducted 
the services. He was 
assisted by the Rev. 
Ronald C. Gormey, 
Rector of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church, and Dr. 
Edwin W. Nies, Epis- 
copalian rector for the 
deaf, who read _ the 
twenty-third psalm. In- 
terment took place at 
Ferncliff Cemetery in 
White Plains. Honor- 
ary pallbearers includ- 
ed members of the 
Board of Directors of the school; repre- 
sentatives of the various departments of the 
school; several friends of Mrs. Bradford; 
and Edmund B. Boatner of West Hartford, 
representing the Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf; James 
Galloway of Rochester, representing the 
Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf; Leonard M. Elstad, President of 
Gallaudet College for the Deaf in Washing- 
ton, D. C.; and Clarence D. O’Connor of 
New York, President of the Volta Speech 
Association for the Deaf. 

It was my great privilege to have been 
closely associated with Mr. Bradford 
(Charlie, as he was to all his friends) for 
fifteen years. For six years he was my 
trusted, loyal assistant and during this time 
I came to know him well. I learned that 
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he was highly capable, for during the time 
he was at the Lexington School, he was 
fully responsible for the administering of 
all psychological and achievement tests, as 
well as hearing tests. He also devoted a 
great deal of time to the refinement and ex- 
tension of group classroom hearing aid 
equipment. The original Reger-O’Connor 
hearing aid, employing the use of a micro- 
phone for each child, was improved by 
Mf. Bradford, and he personally installed 
several dozen of the New O’Connor-Brad- 
ford aids in schools for the deaf through- 
out the east. He gave lectures on the edu- 
cation of the deaf at Columbia, Hunter 
College, and New York University, and 
contributed chapter VIII to the publica- 
tion “Problems in the Education of the 
Deaf” by Frampton and Rowell. During 
these formative years he prepared himself 
so well for his life’s work that when the 
search was being conducted in 1942 for a 
new head for the New York School for the 
Deaf, he was inevitably sought as the one 
best qualified for the position. His ad- 
ministration of the affairs of that fine old 
school was of the highest order. 

During these years I also learned that 
he had strength of character. To know him 


was to realize that in his make-up there - 


was no compromise with truth and justice. 
He also had a keen sense of his responsi- 
bilities as a citizen, and participated, on 
the local, state and national levels, in many 
activities outside those pertaining to the 
school. He was for six years a Director of 
the Volta Speech Association for the Deaf, 
an international organization founded by 
Alexander Graham Bell, and was Chair- 
man of the Building Committee that plan- 
ned and directed the remodeling of the 
Volta Bureau building in Washington in 
1948. He was Secretary of the Conference 
of New York State Residential Special 
Schools for the Deaf and Blind from 1942 
until the time of his death. He was also 
a member of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf, the Conference of 
Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf, and the N.E.A. Association of Ele- 
mentary School Principals; and in addi- 
tion, was a member of the Sheldon Forum, 
Honorary Society of Oswego State Normal 
School. He was a highly regarded and 


constructive citizen of the community of 
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White Plains, taking part in many of its 
municipal activities, only last June having 
been elected President of the White Plains 
Rotary Club. Over one hundred fellow. 
Rotarians and representatives from Kiwanis, 
Exchange, and Lions Clubs paid sorrowful 
tribute to his memory at the funeral services, 
Mr. Bradford, above all, had a deep love 
for and understanding of his fellow men, 
His interest in the welfare of the deaf was 
sincere, not superficial; and accordingly 
he was, in turn, held in deep affection by 
them. He was tolerant and kind, gentle 
and understanding, and I can truthfully 
say that in the fifteen years | knew him] 
never heard him say an unkind thing of 
anyone. In work or in play he was always 
the same, a gentleman and a friend. Truly 
one of the good men of our profession and 
of our time has gone. We who are left 
will be better for having known him. 








A Great Loss 

The tragic upstate accident Saturday 
morning in which an entire Elmsford fam- 
ily was wiped out will bring home to many 
White Plains people the sober and ines 
capable fact that Death plays no favorites 
on the highway. 

The deaths of Charles A. Bradford, se 
perintendent of the New York Schoob for 
the Deaf, and his wife and son come as@ 
terrible shock to those who knew and at- 
mired this fine family. Mr. Bradford. who 
was only 42, had done notable work in the 
field of the handicapped. As an active 
member, and since July 1, president: of the 
White Plains Rotary Club, he had made 
substantial contributions to the civic life 
of the community. 

Five people were killed in this tragic ae 
cident because another driver, obviously 
in too much of a hurry, sought to pass the 
car ahead, skidded on wet pavement, and 
forced the other vehicle into the path of 
the Bradford car. 

—White Plains Newspaper, Editorial. 

The Volta Speech Association for the 
Deaf shares with the New York School for 
the Deaf the great distress that has come 
in the death of Mr. Bradford and his fant 
ily. The School has lost an invaluable e 
ecutive; the Association one of its most 
beloved and most helpful board members 

—JOsEPHINE B. TIMBERLAKE. 
Executive Secretary. 
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WHEN THE DEAF CHILD BECOMES A DEAF ADULT, II 


Excerpts from Letters by Parents and Teachers who are Members of the 
“Roundabout” Correspondence Groups, Continued from Septeraber 


Do Schools Make “*The Deaf’? 
BELIEVE that contact with adults who 


have been deaf from childhood is some- 
thing that most parents and teachers of 
deaf children sadly lack. We are indeed 
fortunate, therefore, in having through 
Mrs. S. access to the observations and 
knowledge of someone who is in a position 
fo interpret with sympathy and knowledge 
the needs and hopes of both the parents of 
deaf children and deaf young people them- 
slves, who are beginning to face prob- 
lems that they must meet alone and in their 
own way. 

I have so far avoided using that term 
“the deaf” that so easily slips from tongue 
and pen when one has been in this work for 
afew years. Perhaps I am splitting hairs, 
but it always seems a pity that we assign 
opinions and characteristics in blanket 
form to this vague and sinister body of 
people, who, after all, cannot be more or 








less than individuals with widely different 
backgrounds, opinions, and attributes. I 


used that word “sinister” because I think 
that many parents come to regard “the 


adult deaf” as a kind of bogie that will 


| one day try to snatch away their children 


into its own world. I confess to some such 
feeling myself. Last spring I visited a huge 
state residential school and came away un- 
utterably depressed. I saw little deaf chil- 
dren who already belonged to a different 
world from mine, and I suppose my feel- 
ing stemmed from a fear of the unknown. 
The school had an oral department, but 
alter school signs were the common de- 
nominator. One felt that such oralism as 
there was was a veneer superimposed on 
the basic assumption that, after all, these 
were “the deaf,” and one must expect them 
to use “their own language” with “their 
own kind.” Besides, the adult deaf on the 
stafi wouldn’t stand for it if anyone tried 
fo push oralism too far. And just to show 
that they were good sports and “on the 
side” of the deaf, many hearing members 
of the staff signed too. Such teachers as 
Were true oralists were left on the other 
side of the barrier created by the assump- 
tion that there is an entity, “the deaf,” to 


which the children belong more than they 
belong to their parents or their communi- 
ties. 

It seems to me that this setting aside and 
lumping of “the deaf” is the work of 
schools such as this. Oral schools work on 
the assumption that for the present chil- 
dren belong to their parents and families 
but that eventually they will not belong to 
any person or group. They will, however, 
belong with people and groups of people, 
and an oral education will give a child who 
profits from it the final freedom—that of 
choice. What do you say, Mrs. S.? Do you 
think that education in any oral school les- 
sens the tendency of the deaf adult to think 
of himself first of all as one of “the deaf’? 
So often we hear of “the deaf” protesting 
at an attempt to make a state school oral. 
Who are “the deaf” that are so often quoted 
in such campaigns? Am I right in sup- 
posing that they are a group of deaf people 
who have not had the advantages of a really 
good oral education themselves, who have 
grown up in schools that took possession of 
them for “the deaf,” and who in well- 
meant loyalty to their schools, teachers, 
and friends do their best to perpetuate that 
type of education? Or are they the National 
Association of the Deaf? Can you tell us 
what part orally educated deaf people play 
in that association? Does it take any ofh- 
cial attitude towards education? How do 
the deaf people you know feel about their 
own education? These are things that we 
should know, and yet I confess to woeful 
ignorance. 

One more question, Mrs. S. Have you 
noticed if there is an appreciable difference 
in the numbers of orally and manually 
educated deaf people who achieve what one 
might call higher education—let us say 
high school graduation or junior college? 
I have heard claims from prejudiced 
sources on this subject and should very 
much like a frank opinion from someone 
like yourself. 

I am watching with interest as detached 
as I can make it, to see if and when the 
children in our Junior Department develop 
a sense of belonging together and of form- 
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ing a group from which teachers and oth- 
ers with normal hearing are excluded. If 
the development of such a feeling is merely 
a matter of age, it will no doubt come as 
the children get older. If, on the other 
hand, it is a matter of training and control 
of the school environment, it may never 
develop strongly. Certainly no such feel- 
ing has yet made itself apparent. The 
oldest child in the department is eleven, 
the next group is just turning ten, and the 
others range down to six years. Most of 
the children probably realize that they don’t 
hear, although they call across the play- 
ground to one another, apparently expect- 
ing a response. I don’t think that anyone 
has taught them the word “deaf,” although 
I suppose the older ones should really 
know it. All the adults with whom they 
come in contact talk to them and expect 
speech from them in return; so there is no 
opportunity for the children to realize that 
there are two languages, one of speech 
and one of signs, and to give emotional 
allegiance to one or the other. They do 
know a few signs picked up before segre- 
gation, and they use a good deal of gesture 
along with their speech. Wisely or not, | 
introduced the word “signing” this year, 
and applied it to all forms of arm waving 
and unnecessary gesturing. The children 
know that adults discourage them from 
“signing in this sense, and are always urg- 
ing them to talk, but, so far, correction of 
this sort is no different to them than cor- 
rection of table manners and other forms 
of behavior—just something that children 
have to expect from adults. As I said be- 
fore, whether or not we can maintain this 
“one world” for the children, or for how 
long we can maintain it, remains to be 
seen. 


I suppose that eventually the children 
will have to learn that there is a definite 
language of signs and finger spelling that 
deaf people use among themselves, and 
then we shall have to convince them of the 
advantage of using speech and lipreading 
while they are in school, to prepare them- 
selves to communicate and work with all 
kinds of people in after life. Just when the 
children will or should become conscious 
of the different ways in which a deaf per- 
son may meet life, | don’t know. I suppose 
we shall sense the right time when it comes. 


Miss H. W., Canada. 


The Volta Revie, 


Education Plays a Large Part 


I don’t know how many times I haye 
thought about Miss W’s letter. Her obser. 
vations, opinions, and questions are excel. 
lent. I am not at all certain that I can ap 
swer her questions, but I'll try. First 
though, I must remind you that my contag 
has been with the adult deaf in metropol. 
tan areas where there exist large social, re 
ligious, and fraternal organizations spe 
cifically for the deaf. Unfortunately, I haye 
little knowledge of those deaf people who 
reside in rural areas or small towns wher 
they are almost alone in hearing commu, 
ities. Here are my opinions and I present 
them as such. 

From my knowledge of and contact with 
national and local organizations of the 
deaf, I should say that. contrary to Miss 
W’s supposition, the leaders are, and have 
been for the most part, people whose lan- 
guage and speech are quite good. In many 
instances (it has often been said, in most 
instances) those leaders have been people 
who lost their hearing long after they had 
acquired speech and language in the nor 
mal manner. Consequently, they have never 
had any difficulty in making themselves 
understood by hearing people. They have 
often been classed as lipreading failures. 
Some of them have had lipreading lessons 
only in an environment where signs were 
the customary means of communication. 
Finding lipreading difficult and signs easy. 
they have denounced the former and 
adopted the latter. 

Others among those leaders have had 
the benefits of good oral education, and 
their contacts with hearing people have for 
this reason not been hampered through the 
years by inability to communicate i 
speech. 

Both of these groups, observing or heat 
ing about certain students whose adjust 
ment to the hearing world was very poot, 
have centered their attention upon the 
difficulties involved and the time consumed 
in teaching speech and lipreading. 

I don’t think that organization policiés 
are in complete opposition to speech-teacl 
ing. Rather, I believe, the opposition is @ 
oralism for those for whom learning 
through such instruction is difficult, or, # 
those leaders frequently say, “impossible. 

The contention is that much time 

(See “Adult,” page 488) 
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ODDS ONE IN A MILLION 


By KaTHLEEN M. HEMPEL 


RE you a contest fan? Do contests 
look easy to you? Certainly! All 
me does is clip the entry blank, dash off 
twenty-five words or less, then relax with 
the complacent feeling that a masterpiece 
has been mailed out. There is just one 
catch: thousands of other contestants have 
the same idea. The lure of contesting is 
so great that millions of entries are re- 
ceived in every contest; in fact the com- 
petition is so keen that one’s chance of 
winning one of the top prizes is only one 
in a million. 

Let us look at the different types of con- 
ests first. One sponsor asks you to tell in 
twenty-five words or less why you like his 
product. Another wants you to find a 
catchy name for a dog, a pony, or per- 
haps tooth paste. As name contests often 
result in ties, the final decision rests on 
the originality of the statement that you 
write telling why you like the name you 
have chosen. 

Again, there are jingle contests, in which 
you write a last line or even a whole lim- 
erick. Finally slogans; in these you write 
am easily remembered jingle or sentence 
lo advertise a new or old product. 

There are some firms, such as_ the 
Ruben H. Donnelly, Corp., that judge 
about all the contests in the U. S. A. The 
judging is a process of elimination; all of 
the poor little jingles with lame feet, slo- 
gans that contain more nonsense than 
sense, or entries that seem to deliberately 
copy previous winners end up in the waste 
basket. All of the rest are read and re- 
read, each time the less sincere and orisi- 
mal ones being discarded until onlv the 
very best remain. Then these are judged 
with no knowledge of the name or address 
of the sender. The winners are then in- 
vestigated and each must s‘gn an affidavit, 
swearing that the prize winning entry was 
his own work. 

You mav ask, “But who wins the big 
prizes?” The most consistent winner on 
teord is blind and paralyzed; he lies flat 
om his back unable to move. Which simply 
shows that a severe handicap cannot keep 
4good contester down. That is why I want 
fo introduce you to our own Queen of the 





“THE WINNAH,” MERLE IMES 


Box-Tops, Merle Imes, who has been total- 
ly deaf for forty years. 

Many of you, who belonged to the Ring 
Letter groups of the old Everywhere League 
for the Hard of Hearing, will remember 
her. She was handicapped not only by 
deafness but by poor health as well. Al- 
though she never attended even high 
school, she was an omnivorous reader all 
of her life, and has a vocabulary any col- 
lege graduate might well envy. 

For a long time Merle had been trying 
contests without any success whatever ; 
then one day a little fox terrier she calls 
Pal set her feet securely on the box-top 
trail. The unhappy little dog had been 
abondoned to starve, so she adopted him, 
and then wrote to the president of the 
Humane Society of Kansas about other un- 
fortunate little animals she could not res- 
cue. During this correspondence she found 
she was in touch with another contester, 
who gave her a few tips and encouraged 
her to go on with her hobby of contesting. 

So when the 1949 National Crosley Con- 
test was announced she entered it and came 
out a winner, having won sixth prize, a 
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complete $1,500 kitchen and $300 toward 
its installation. At that time she was living 
in a very small cottage with no electricity, 
so the steel cabinets, refrigerator, stove, 
sink with the garbage disposal, deep freeze, 
and water heater had to be stored in her 
front room! 

A year or so later she won $1,000 for 
writing a statement on why she liked beet 
sugar. This she gave to her daughter Rhoda 
and her husband, and they used it as part 
payment on a house they were buying in 
Kansas City, Kan. The house is just about 
completed, the electric kitchen is installed, 
and because of her poor health Merle now 
lives there too. (So does Pal.) 

When she tried her luck on White Magic 
soap. Merle won a $250 Westinghouse tele- 
vision set for her daughter-in-law Alvina; 
in another contest she won a $200 Douglas 
Dinette set for Alvina’s sister Doris. 

Mrs. Imes has won many smaller prizes, 
including at least one dozen pair of nylons, 
pop-up toaster, eight piece Revere set, pres- 
sure cooker, electric clock, electric iron, 
and a few minor prizes. She also has won 
cash from one dollar up to $20 on small 
contests, in all about $250. 

One of the most amusing contests she 
works on is called Rhymaline, in which 
titles of popular songs are used. I will give 
you one of her winning verses: 

I used to gamble drink and cuss; 
My Mammy had a fit. 

She vowed she knowed no one was wuss 
So Just for Fun I quit. 

Said Ma, now Nature Boy be good, 
Forget your Mountain Dew 


Bust up your still for kindling wood; 
It All Depends on You. 


She has copied the names of thousands 
of phonograph records to which she refers 
in contests like this, as she cannot hear the 
songs on the radio. 

During the recent Betty Crocker Stir-N- 
Roll contest, our Box-Tops Queen walked 
off with the seventh prize, a Crosley Radio. 
In another contest that just closed she won 
a $25 savings bond. 

With the tremendous odds of a million 
chances to one to work against, “How does 
she do it?” you will ask. She will tell you 
that she writes and re-writes her entries 
over and over again, fifty, seventy-five, 
often one hundred times. And until just 
lately she has entered every contest she saw 
advertised: Perhaps for every time she 
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wins, she has sent in several hundred e, 
tries that did not win. Remember, each 
time she must have qualifiers or “proof of 
purchase,” as the box tops or labels a 
called. If the product is expensive and one 
wants to enter several times, one sooq 
learns that contesting when on the losing 
end can be expensive business. Also she 
must compete against the so-called profes 
sionals, who make their living in this map. 
ner, some of them averaging one or two 
cars and other first prizes during a year, 

But there is ‘a lighter side to contesting, 
too. It’s fun to open a long envelope and 
find a nice little check; nor has anyone 
ever been known to despise and reject even 
a crisp new one-dollar bill. And do you 
know that contest fans in every State have 
organizations of their own, and go to state 
and national conventions? Here the big 
winners give talks and impart their secrets 
of winning the top prizes. Another matter 
not to be overlooked is the fun of walking 
into the local bank to deposit your winners 
check! And Merle gleefully recalls the day 
the man from the detective agency came 
to investigate her, and in her joyous con 
fusion she put on one black galosh and one 
brown one and hurried off to the notary te 
sign her statement, never even noticing, 
until she got home, that the galoshes were 
of different colors, or that they were both 
for the left foot! 

When I asked Merle why she thought 
she won so consistently she said, “I read 
and study the rules of each contest. That 
is the first thing to remember. If the rule 
say twenty-five words or less, count them 
and do not put in twenty-six. Have corred 
meter in your jingles, and rhyme worl 
that really rhyme. The rules are generally 
very simply stated but many an entry 8 
thrown out because they are not followed 
exactly. If the rules say print your name 
and address, or print the name you af 
sending for the product, then be sure you 
do print it, or type it, but do not write it 
Try the product you are writing about, be 
sincere. Keep on revising your statemens 
after others have quit.” ; 

Once long ago Padriac Colum gave this 
advice to would-be poets: “Do not let yout 
little poem run around too soon or it may 
become bandy-legged. Nurse it in you! 
mind for many days, give it the blessing 

(See “Million,” page 486) 
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MOLLY MATHER’S MAIL BOX 


AM writing on the open porch of a 
] cottage by a lake near Grand Island, 
Nebraska. It is a very pretty natural lake, 
fed by a spring, and surrounded by tall 


plars which are already turning yellow, 


although it is barely the end of August. A 
mall boy is engaged in a futile but deter- 
mined effort to ride his toy tractor under 
the table on which my typewriter rests. The 
attempt is futile because the tractor, even 
without the boy on it, is too high to go 
under the table, but he is a very deter- 
mined little boy. 

With all these distractions, I am yet able 
to look back placidly and reflect on a well 
spent vacation, which is too rapidly reced- 
ing into the past. It covered a good deal 
of ground, starting with a flight from Los 
Angeles to Minneapolis, the first part of 
which was most interesting and delightful. 
We flew over Bryce’s Canyon and Zion Na- 
tional Park, and the visibility was good. 
All the passengers were glued to the win- 
dows, trying to see as much as possible of 
the exciting landscape beneath us. From 
such conversation as I could understand, I 
think most of them were under the impres- 
sion that they were looking at the Grand 
Canyon, and they were not pleased at being 
disillusioned. Soon we were flying very 
high and there was nothing to see below us 
but billowy clouds, a shifting mass of white 
like a great snow field. 

Something went wrong with one of the 
engines of the plane and when we reached 
Denver we dropped on the very edge of the 
landing strip and had to be towed up to 
the terminal. It was my first experience of 
being towed in a plane. Then ensued one 
of those long, indeterminate waits to which 
air travelers grow accustomed. The pas- 
sengers who were going East transferred to 
another plane. Those for Minneapolis 
drifted about the terminal, sending incon- 
clusive telegrams, and every now and then 
seeking the bulletin board to read incon- 
clusive promises—“Flight 101 decision at 
1:30... Decision at 3:00 . . .” Finally, at 
3:30, a harassed young man called us to 
him and announced that Flight 101, sched- 
uled to leave at 11:40 A.M. would resume 
at 5:30 P.M. I lamented my inability to 
use a telephone, as I might have talked to 
some of the people I knew in Denver. In- 


stead, I went on drifting around, watching 
planes and travellers, read two paper 
backed mysteries, and finally took off for 
Omaha at 6:00, reaching Minneapolis at 1 
A.M., and receiving just as enthusiastic a 
welcome as if my friends had not been ex- 
pecting me for more than six hours. 


Travelling Along Lake Superior 


Vacations always mean people to me 
rather than places or activities, but this 
year I’ve had all three. The people I par- 
ticularly like to talk to are scattered all 
over the U.S.A., and I often travel long 
distances to find them. The couple I visited 
in Minneapolis are young, attractive, high- 
ly intelligent, and enthusiastic in the pur- 
suit of ideas, besides being well able to 
differentiate among good and bad ideas 
when they find them. They are stimulat- 
ing and satisfactory companions, and they 
were kind enough to take me along on a 
fishing trip to Canada, even though I am 
no fisherman and just went for the ride. 

We drove along the shore of Lake Su- 
perior through very beautiful country, now 
in Minnesota and now in Wisconsin, travel- 
ling through what was once fur trapping 
country and big timber land. Often we 
crossed enchanting rivers running through 
deep gorges, and several times we left the 
car to follow old trails through the woods 
leading to cascades or waterfalls. The big 
timber has all been cut or burned off, but 
we saw relics of the old lumbering days 
and many of the trails we followed were 
once portages over which the French cour- 
eurs de bois used to carry their canoes to 
Lake Superior. At Taylor Falls were the 
remains of a big wooden chute down which 
the lumbermen used to send the logs by 
water power. We stopped to gaze at many 
beautiful waterfalls, from Minnehaha Falls 
in Minneapolis (“Does it sound like laugh- 
ing water?” I asked my friend. “No,” she 
replied, “it sounds like falling water.”) to 
Kakabeka Falls near Fort William, On- 
tario, the most stupendous I have ever seen 
except Niagara. 

We stayed at fishing lodges along the 
way, and “camped” in cabins built of 
birch logs and equipped with comfortable 
beds, hot and cold running water and big 
picture windows opening out on Lake Su- 
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perior. My companions fished religiously, 
but I was happy exploring the woods. We 
saw deer, and once or twice flushed a covey 
of ruffed grouse. I found pitcher plants and 
Indian Pipes, and I could have gathered 
enough blueberries for several pies if I had 
been the kind of person who enjoys gather- 
blueberries for pies. Unfortunately, blue- 
berries leave me cold; but my hosts were 
such good providers that we always had 
excellent meals from the food we carried 
with us or bought along the way. They had 
a small refrigerator that rode in the back 
of the car and could be used either with 
real ice or dry ice. 

Our most northern camp was at Fort 
William, once an old military and trading 
post. I bought a totem pole there and on 
the way back, when we were stopped at the 
customs and I exhibited my only Canadian 
purchase, the official remarked genially, 
“Oh yes, you got an airplane.” 


A Prairie Lake in Nebraska 


From Minneapolis, I flew to Grand Is- 
land, Nebraska, and here again I am on the 
shore of a lake, a very pretty toy lake, with 
cottages around it, and a pleasant sand 
beach where I go swimming and sunbath- 
ing every day. The place is a riding club, 
really, and there are stables of beautiful 
horses, some of them Palominos; but just 
now almost everyone is on or in the water 
or fishing from the banks. Yesterday | 
watched a tall old man fishing placidly, his 
only bait an ear of corn from which he 
pried two or three kernels at a time and 
pushed them on his hook. I saw him pull in 
a bass at least twenty-four inches long, and 
big enough to provide dinner for a whole 
family. It amused me, as I had seen fisher- 
men with every kind of line and lure and 
bait, including live minnows in large papier 
maché pails, who caught nothing, while 
this old man caught a big fish (“th-a-at 
big”) with three kernels of fresh corn. 

This is a pleasant, prairie town, where 
five generations of my family have lived. 
Years ago, when I was a little girl, and 
used to come out here on the train from 
Kansas City, there was nothing to see from 
the train window but telegraph poles and 
prairie dogs. There was never a tree and 
there were few farms. Now there are vast 
fields of corn, and the town has great grain 
elevators and a big hotel that looks like a 
sky scraper when seen across the level 
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prairie. It is a restful place to come back 
to, and it gives the impression of growth 
as well as stabiilty. It is always interesting 
to reflect how many individuals who are 
now internationally famous had their of. 
gin in this part of the prairie. Fred and 
Adele Astaire went to school here in Grand 
Island when they were small. Grant Rey. 
nard, the artist, did his first work here 
Henry Fonda was born here. Willa Cather 
grew up on a farm not far from here, and 
all her first stories were about Nebraska 
people. Once, wandering around the Capi. 
tol at Lincoln, I walked back and forth sey. 
eral times past the door of the State His 
torical Society office where I knew Mar 
Sandoz worked, and wished I had the cour. 
age to go in and tell her how much I liked 
her novel, “Old Jules,” but I went away 
without telling her. 


A Deaf Girl in a Florist’s Shop 


Some time ago, a letter was quoted here 
from a young deaf woman who works ip 
a florist’s shop in New Orleans. Now I have 
another letter from her, describing one of 
the branches of her work which seems 
singularly appropriate for a person with 
faulty hearing. She is in charge of the 
sending of flowers by telegraph, and op 
erates the teletype herself. She writes: 


Dear Molly Mather: 

I have been in charge of the Florist’s Tele 
graph Delivery since I first started working in 
the shop, but on account of my deafness I could 
not use the telephone, so I had to have help, as 
the Western Union telephoned in our messages 
Also, my co-workers had to send the orders for 
me over the telephone. We have had the teletype 
now for over two years, and I operate it and am 
responsible for the orders, so I am more or les 
the manager of ‘the department, although we 
sometimes phone rush orders to save time. 

I keep a list of the florists who have teletypes 
so I can send rush orders to them, and it takes 
only fifteen or twenty minutes for a_ straighl 
message to go from our machine to the receiving 
florist’s machine. In order to speed up the deliv- 
ery of a message, I type out the name of the 
receiving florist, then WUX (Western Union code 
of a substation), and then the name of the towa, 
omitting the street address used in regular tele 
grams. Our shop is Eichling Avenue Floral Co, 
and I get out of town messages much more quick 
ly if they are addressed Eichling Ave. Floral (0, 
WUX New Orleans. 

Our Florists’ Telegraph Delivery business is 
increasing all the time, and competition is pretty 
keen. I pay careful attention to details in writing 
up incoming orders, and also in typing them olf 

(See “Molly,” page 484) 
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with Oral Educational Program 
the An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method 
op exclusively since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is trained continuously from 
admission to graduation. Pupils are admitted from four to five years of age and progress 
through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. The course of instruction is planned to fit 
pupils for high school. work. The 135 pupils enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 





Dudley Hall—Living Quarters for Lower School 


ele. 29 members. \e 

ar There are thirteen well equipped buildings on an eighteen acre campus located in the 
er foothills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped 
ee according to age and educational progress in four carefully supervised homes. Teachers 
a live and take their meals with the pupils. Classes are conducted in a well equipped cen- 
vee tral school building. Instruction is provided in Art, Home Economics, and Industrial Arts. 


Teacher Education Department 


am 
less Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may 
we apply for either the one year or two year teacher education course. The one year course 
of 30 semester hours work qualifies one as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two-year 
Des, course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the University of Massa- 
kes chusetts. Enrollment is limited to twelve students per year. 
ght Professional Materials 
hd Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds 
ri by Caroline A. Yale $ .75 each 
de Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 6.00 set 
vn, Consonant and Vowel Charts separately $ 2.00 set 
le. Life of Jesus for Children (20 story charts) 
10.5 by Marianna Macomber $ 5.00 set 
rk. Story Charts for Class Work with Young Children 
On Series I Four charts of 12 stories each $13.50 series 
Series II Four charts of 12 stories each $17.00 series 
Series ITI Myths $10.00 series 
Series I, II, IV. $38.50 set 


For further information address 
George T. Pratt, Principal 


Sa 2S = 
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LIPREADING CLASS FROM THE PUPIL’S STANDPOI 


By MADELEINE DE SOYRES 


OW should a lipreading teacher deal 
H with a class? Speaking from the 

standpoint of a pupil, I should 
want my teacher to have a certain back- 
ground, to begin with. She should know 
about all the best and newest methods of 
teaching the hard of hearing adult, and 
have a knowledge of available material. 
and be able to choose from it wisely. Be- 
cause this work is new, there are not a 
great many text books available, and it is 
important that the teacher should know 
how to prepare her own material for prac- 
tice work, and make it interesting and help- 
ful. In my opinion, the training course for 
teachers should not be just a course of lec- 
tures or of watching lessons given. The 
teacher should have practice in actual 
teaching, so that she can know what diff- 
culties are likely to be encountered, and 
how to tackle them. Teaching adults is 


very different from teaching children. | 


have known several teachers, American, 
Swiss, and English, and I write from my 
experience with their varying methods. 

There must be no gesturing, mouthing or 
pointing to the mouth, no exaggeration of 
speech. The teacher must think first and 
foremost of rehabilitation, and convey a 
message of hope and encouragement to the 
pupils. 

A class of adults may, and usually does, 
include a variety of educational back- 
grounds—some retarded, some unusually 
quick. These pupils will have varied de- 
grees of hearing loss, from the very slight 
to the totally impaired (who should be de- 
scribed as “deafened,” i.e. those who had 
normal hearing but lost it after learning 
to talk normally). The teacher of these 
adult pupils must be prepared to cope with 
people having an endless variety of person- 
al idiosyncrasies—the super-sensitive, the 
touchy, suspicious, unhappy, reserved, 
lonely, frustrated, irritable, impatient, and 
those with a sort of inborn gift of intuition, 
as well as those cursed with infuriatingly 
slow intelligence. All this adds up to one 





conclusion, that the teacher must be s¢ 
thing of a psychologist, to know how 
deal with these things, these difficulties 
have crept up on the hard of hearing } 
awares. So, every teacher of the 
deafened and hard of hearing should j 
derstand something of their psycholg 
and have had personal contact with th 
as a group. 4 

One good way of acquiring this expe 
ence is to join one of the leagues or el 
for the hard of hearing, and attend meg 
ings, and get to know the members we 
Another way is to have some relative § 
friend with a hearing impairment, who ¥ 
confide to the teacher details of the mag 
personal problems that beset the individa 
with failing ears. Some of us are scareg 
aware of how much our personalities ha 
changed and deteriorated until we con 
into contact with an understanding ai 
sympathetic person, very often our first ij 
reading teacher. She, rather than the 
cial worker, is best adapted to counsel 
help us. She can also show us how to be 
come adjusted to normal ways of living 
and take our part in the everyday life of 
the community from which most of 
drop out when our hearing fails. When 
this is accomplished we are in a fair way 
to becoming happy, normal people. 

So, the teacher should come to her ¢ 
with something of this background. 
should possess an extraordinary amount oy 
patience, a pleasing personality, with 4 
charming smile, and no irritating mannehy 
isms, and a real sense of humor. Ther 
must be no hint of impatience or annoy 
ance (and Heaven knows what self-com) 
trol this must entail!). Always she musty 
reassure the shy pupils with a bit of pa zi 
or encouragement. 

She should try to chat with them before 
and after the lesson, for this sets the key 
note of their association together and kee 
things informal and happy, and releasé 
that “tension in attention” that is so fat 
to enjoyment of lessons. 


CI 
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1 HEAR YOU PERFECTLY DARLING 


... BUT WHISPER IT AGAIN ! 





“HERE’S HOW I FOUND PERFECT HEARING AGAIN!”’ 


says Marion Gauthier, career girl, of New York City 


1ST MY HEARING SUDDENLY! OVER- 
NIGHT...1 WAS FACED WITH BEING SHUT OFF 
LONELY...THEN | READ ABOUT THE TINY 
NEW HEARING AIDS WITH ‘EVEREADY’ 
# BATTERIES : 





IDONT MISS A MOMENT OF HAPPINESS! 
EVERYBODY WHO'S HARD OF HEARING 











™e muy!) ie 2 
BATTERIES ARE SO baa ak 
GUESSED... COULD 


2 | NEVER OREAMED HEARING AIDS : 
HARDLY BELIEVE 


= 4 6WHEN | TOLD HIM 
| IWAS WEARING A J 
HEARING AID! AND a. 


"EVEREADY’ 


BRAND 


HEARING-AID ‘A’ and'B’ BATTERIES 


The term “EVEREADY” is a registered trade-mark 
of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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She Should stand before the pupils so 
that every pupil can see clearly. I do not 
need to stress the importance of lighting, 
as that is elementary, but I would under- 
line the necessity for the teacher to keep 
her head at the same level all through the 
lesson, not moving it up and down, or to 
and fro sideways, never patting her hair, 
or indulging in any little mannerisms that 
may distract the attention. Her phrasing 
and rhythm will, of course, have been ac- 
quired in the course of training, and she 
will use natural colloquial speech always. 
She will have to aim at developing powers 
of concentration and observation in her 
pupils, encouraging quickness and accuracy 
in using their eyes, so that they jump at 
ideas and seize the gist of the matter, even 
if they don’t get the exact wording. 

From the very first lesson, she must bring 
each pupil forward to the front of the 
class, to give some test sentences or other 
matter, not only to provide variety for the 
pupils in reading different lips, but also to 
afford each the opportunity to stand up 
and take part in conducting the class indi- 
vidually, because this is one of the best 
possible ways of overcoming shyness and 
self-consciousness and developing poise. 


About the choice of material to be used 
for practice work during lessons, I would 
urge teachers to use the greatest care in 
suiting the material to the minds of the 
pupils. I have actually known a teacher 
who read us newspaper clippings about ex- 
tremely abstruse matters, of which none of 
us knew anything. On the other hand, 
many teachers choose nursery rhymes or 
children’s stories, and hammer away at 
“Ba, ba, black sheep” and such elementary 
things, driving the pupils to a state of bore- 
dom and annoyance. It does take consider- 
able skill to compose good practice ma- 
terial. 

If the teacher uses anecdotes to wind 
up the lesson, she should see that they are 
not too long. Better several short ones than 
one long story during which the dull pupils 
lose the thread and get discouraged. 

Now about using voice, or vice versa. 
Personally I prefer voiceless instruction, 
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and all my teachers except one used this 
method, although I know that leading edu. 
cators encourage the use of the voice jn 
teaching. My reasons for preferring the 
no-voice method arise from the fact that 
spoken teaching gives those with some 
hearing an unfair advantage over the deaf. 
ened pupils. The latter tend to resent this, 
Most classes are made up of both kinds of 
pupils, so, to me, it seems best for the 
teacher to use no voice. 

I like the teacher to have stencilled cop. 
ies of the lesson for pupils to take home 
and use for practice. Also a synopsis of 
the next lesson could be given to the pw 
pils, so that in case of a lesson having to 
be missed, they need not lose all of it. 

A blackboard is always helpful, but I 
know the best teachers do not like using 
one too much! But it does help when one 
is up against one of those awful words or 
phrases that just do not make sense! I like 
lessons to be divided into two parts with 
a few minutes rest in between, and no les. 
son longer than one hour. 

Older pupils, those with not very good 
sight, or slower intelligence, appreciate it 
if they are not always expected to keep up 
the same rate of progress as those younger 
and quicker. Therefore, I think it might he 
better to allow 20 or even 24 lessons to a 
course for these people, and about 15 for 
the more advanced, if they progress at 4 
good pace. The first stages of learning 
lipreading are discouraging at times, and 
repetition of some of the lessons is an enor 
mous help. No class should number moré 
than eight pupils if it can be avoided, and 
I think that ten should be the absolute max 
imum, so that each can get some individual 
attention. 

If the teacher is associated with a league, 
or club, she should bear in mind any am 
nual or periodical lipreading contest and 
encourage all pupils to take part in it 
This team work should do a lot to step up 
inaerest in lipreading on the part of league 
and club members, and indirectly assist thé, 
teacher in her work. She might introduce 
an amusing contest, perhaps a quiz of 


(See “Class,” page 484) 
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in} | ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 

a Outstanding Among Residential Schools for the Deaf in the Country 
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up High School for the Deaf | 
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¥ Modern Dormitories and School Building, Excellent Facilities, Beautifully 

4 Situated on the Picturesque Genesee River, Extensive Grounds and Healthful 

fos Surroundings. 

ta NURSERY SCHOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 

ing 

nd The Rochester School for the Deaf offers complete education and training for 

or deaf children from Nursery School through Approved High School. Hearing Aids 

ore are used extensively to reeducate residual hearing. Much emphasis is placed upon 

al teaching of speech and lipreading, throughout. Special Nursery School facilities 

“a with teachers trained in nursery school work. 

lal Vocational Training: Homemaking, Typing, Elementary Bookkeeping, Arts and 
Crafts, Printing, Woodworking, Mechanical Drawing and General Shop sub- 

1e, jects are available to students. 

in- 

nd Excellent Socialization and Recreational Programs 

it Pupils are kept in touch with community resources and with hearing chil- 
dren. They compete with city high schools in sports and recreation. All 

up children are carefully supervised; adequate nursing and medical services. 

ue 

he For further information, address 

ce J. H. Galloway, Superintendent 

or 1545 St. Paul Street 

Rochester 5, N. Y. 
]—— 
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OUR MISCELLANY 


Everyone Wants to Help 


I S it true that deaf children are more de- 
structive than hearing children? Do 
they so miss the privilege of asking why? 
why’ why? that they compensate by tear- 
ing things apart? 

Whether that idea is true or false, let’s 
face this one: deaf children do need occu- 
pation for their hands more hours in the 
day than do hearing children. What they 
can see and feel commands most of their 
attention focus. This is especially true at 
play time. Deaf children need more play- 
things, more craft materials, than hearing 
children do. To provide a group of chil- 
dren with a constant stream of new toys 
and materials would cost a lot of money, 
but no school need be dismayed by that 
fact. To buy the things would deprive the 
children of the values to be gained from 
taking simple castaways and making some- 
thing ingenious and attractive of them. An 
interested teacher, housemother, or parent 
can easily collect the discards. 

Tradesmen in the community are always 
willing to cooperate. The printer will glad- 
ly let you raid his trash barrel and bring 
forth handfuls of enticing strips of paper 
in various colors. Take two strips of paper 
and lay an end of one over an end of the 
other at right angles. Fold the bottom one 
over the top and alternate until you have 
an accordion effect. This is “busy work,” 
but it has its values. The children them- 
selves will invent other uses for the print- 
er’s discards. 

Inflated inner tubes are harmless fun 
for indoors or out. The garageman will 
be glad to donate a few that are suitable 
for play but not good enough for their 
original purpose. 

Your wallpaper dealer has old sample 
books waiting to be picked up—with his 
blessings. 

The public library is constantly weeding 
out books from the juvenile department. 
These are fine for the preschool age. On 
these culls they can learn to care for books 
—and the older children can learn to re- 
pair them! The librarian would so much 
rather give them to you than to burn them. 
Just ask her. 

Perhaps you have an interior decorator 
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who has bright scraps of cloth for the e€ 
dren’s delight. It will brighten his @ 
when you afford him this pleasant out 
for these scraps. . 

At Christmas time many a mother wou 
like to know where to give away old § 
that still would have novelty and ¢ 
for some child. There are many ways) 
reaching these parents. They may d 
past your school frequently yet never thi 
of stopping to ask if you could use ¢ 
toys their children have outgrown. The 
are ways and ways of reaching them: wo} 
en’s clubs, churches, lodges, newspape 
radio. Nearly every organization has’ 
heart and wants to help. All they need] 
know is what you can use. They'll dof 
rest. Newspapers in small towns are gla 
to run stories on school activities and 1 
notify their readers of any special need§ 
Large papers have columnists who send 
out appeals. Nearly every radio station has 
a program in which such an appeal would 
be welcome. 

This is not begging. It is offering a 
outlet for items that people are eager to 
ig Over and over you will hear them 
say, “I’m so glad we found someone wha 
sould use these. I hated to throw them 
away but I didn’t know what else to do. 

Also it brings the hearing world in clos 
er contact with the world of the deaf, and 
anything we can do to narrow that gap 8 
worth the doing for that goal alone. 

—Georcia C, NICHOLAS. 





Thanks to More Good Friends 


Our last appreciation to contributing 
friends of the Volta Bureau was express 
in the June magazine. Gifts through the 
summer months have come from: Miss 
Catherine P. Geary, Mrs. C. L. Girard, 
Mrs. Earl Holmes, Mr. Daniel G. Hurd, 
Miss Mary MacCracken, Mrs. L. E. Mor 
ency in mémory of Charles Fredericks, 
Mrs. Henry T: Roberts, Mrs. B. M. Rosfel 
Mr. Robert A. Schiller, Mrs. John Vogel, 
Miss Helen Woodward, and Mrs. Arthut 
J. Young. 

Thank you for helping us to help others 

—HERBERT A. POOLE 
Treasurer, The Volta Bureat 
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MELODY MASTER IS BEST 


palay for SPEECH and AUDITORY TRAINING at home or in school, because it is 
a professional tool of outstanding and proven performance. 


The IDEAL P-| COMPANION MODEL, shown above, is basically an exceptional 
quality microphone speech amplifier, specifically designed for the needs of the acousti- 
cally handicapped. The sound is so clear, so crisp, so NATURAL that it will amaze you 
—use it for hours without fatigue. A thoroughly efficient unit for individual or small 
group instruction. It is light, it is compact, it is inexpensive! — yet power enough for 
optimum hearing. Although power available exceeds 130 dbs, it is seldom that this 
amount is used to reveal hiddén hearing not found by any other established means. 
Comfortable listening, then speeds auricular and academic training. 


Let them ENJOY TELEVISION! 


It captures the interest of child and adult, yet any kind of sound is NOT good enough! 
Makeshift connections to television or radio are unsatisfactory and dangerous. We sup- 
ply special instructions so that your local technician or hearing specialist can attach 
the P-| IDEAL Auditory Amplifier properly to television (or radio) receiver to enjoy 
sound at its best for comfortakle listening. It is an interesting, quick way to speed the 
ability to lipread, acquire rhythmic oral expression, while developing the habit of 
hearing. 

If you want Auditory Training Equipment for home or school, for individual or any size 
group, that will help you do that all important job in the shortest possible time, with a 
minimum amount of trial and tribulation to student or teacher, then by all means look into 


IDEAL AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT 


FOR DEMONSTRATION by trained specialist in hearing problems, 
WRITE TODAY—Ask for folder, “AUDITORY TRAINING DEVELOPS THE HABIT OF HEARING” 


Quality that you can hear developed and manufactured by 


MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING CO. 


2106 BERWYN AVENUE CHICAGO 25, ILLINOIS 









The Convention in Fulton 


The Convention of American Instructors 


of the Deaf, at Fulton, Missouri, was an 
unusually enjoyable one, according to 


many of the teachers who attended. Ap- 
proximately six hundred were present and 
the general impression seems to have been 
expressed by one of them, who wrote: “I 
arrived home thoroughly saturated and 
satisfied with the speeches, exhibits, people, 
and all the fun in general that the Conven- 
tion offered.” 

The following comments, from a Clarke 
School teacher, point out some of the high- 
lights of the program: 

“During the course of the convention 
there were seven papers that my friends 
and | particularly enjoyed: 

“1. Utilizing Speech Opportunities, by 
Albert W. Douglas of the Texas School. 
(Eliminate antagonisms, such as those be- 
tween day and residential schools, oral and 
combined methods, etc.; use good hearing 
aids; increase cooperation between special 
and regular schools; incorporate into the 
classroom the findings of research workers 
such as Dr. Hudgins; beware of stagna- 
tion! ) 

“2. A Few Musts that Contribute to In- 
telligibility in Speech, by Mrs. Hortense 
Barry of Junior High School 47, New 
York. (Teacher must (a) know her sub- 
ject—research, hearing aids, literature, 
etc.; (b) know her children—teach the 
whole child; (c) know how to teach the 
subject to children. Make every lesson a 
lesson in speech. Make auditory training 
vital. Test, record, and work on speech 
needs. ) 

“3. An Evaluation of the Several Sys- 
tems of Language Teaching in Vogue To- 
day in Schools for the Deaf, by Helen T. 
Dial of the Illinois School. (An excellent 
short paper, favoring the use of the ‘Natu- 
ral Method’ and the Fitzgerald Key.) 

“4. A Curriculum for Days of Crisis, by 
Dr. Edwin Reeder of the University of 


Illinois. (A rather long, philosophical pa- 
per, containing much good food for 
thought. ) 


“5. Content, Methods, and Materials of 
the Social Studies Program, by Warren 
Fauth of the Texas School. (Materials 
available, and how to get them. A list of 
sources was distributed at the close of the 
session, giving the addresses of government 
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agencies, representatives of foreign goyg 
ments, and manufacturing and ings 
companies. ) ] 

“6. A Psychological Testing Progp 
by Dr. Helen S. Lane of Central I 
(She did not attempt to answer qu 
Instead, she added more questions to 
we have heard discussed again and 
Much food for thought! ) 4 

“7. Auditory Training—A Critigq 
Dr. S. R. Silverman of Central In 
(I missed a part of this paper, but 
especially what I did hear. He emph 
the importance of connected langu 
auditory training.) 

“Teachers trained at Clarke School 
the Lexington School enjoyed a_ special 
luncheon. There were eighteen Clarke ani 
seven Lexington people present. 

“It was a ~ beautifully organized con 
tion, and I believe that every cla 
teacher not only enjoyed it, but came away 
stimulated as a result of the papers, demo 
strations, exhibits, and discussions with olf 
and new friends.” 


—MARJORIE MAGNER, © 





The Report of the International Congres 
on the Care of the Deaf-mute, which met it 
Groningen, Holland, has been received. Hell 
June 5-10 1950, it was the first such conference 
to be held since World War II. 

The only official United States delegate at 
meeting, although several other Americans 
tended, was Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, presid 
Gallaudet College. Dr. Elstad presented a 
entitled, “Higher Education of the Deaf.” 7 
also read a brief message from Josephine 
Timberlake of the Volta Bureau regarding t 
American deaf students—270 in the past # 
years—who have successfully competed with not 
mally hearing students in colleges and universe 
ties. 

Although not present themselves, Dr. and Mr. 
Ewing sent papers to be read. Their respectité 
topics dealt with the training of teachers of tt 
deaf at the University of Manchester and th 
ascertainment of deafness in children under ft 
and their home training. 

Resolutions concerning auditory training wi 
the application of psychological methods in 
education of the deaf and the need to promote 
further psychological research were adopted 
the members of the meeting. 


A Course for the Training of Teachers @ 
preschool deaf children is to be inaugurated 
the fall of 1951 by the University of Sow ther 
California in association with the John Tra 
Clinic. Among the prerequisites for appli 
are normal hearing and the completion of # 
least two years of college work. The 32 ¢ 
hours offered lead to a Bachelor of Science & 
gree in Education. 
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NEW! NEW! NEW! 


PATENTED 


CERAMIC MICROPHONE 


Gives better year round results — Found only in 





ol a 


| HEARING AIDS $75 
INCLUDING ‘''WORRY-SAVER”’ SWITCH 
special 


pal) TWO GREAT NEW ZENITH FEATURES 


“F)ceRAMIC (patented) MICROPHONE— 
OnVERREATEST STEP AHEAD we have yet seen in 


Sroom Mating aids—a new development found only in Zenith. 
Bousstently BETTER year round Microphone effi- 

. Wl Bncy—in from 180° above to below zero temperatures 
“Biund—efficient in high humidity. ANOTHER 

CMORDNITH “FIRST”. 

th olf 


W the "WORRY-SAVER” EMERGENCY 


(ER, PITCH (Potent applied for) Gives double “A” battery 

“Bapcity—built in. You don’t need to carry an extra 
* battery. Just touch the convenient switch and you 
y have fresh, full power—also permits last bit 
battery use (with safety ). 





and BRAND NEW Just Out 
Built especially =~ 
/@; 


FOR PEOPLE WITH / 
















SEVERE HEARING LOSS 


ENITH:: 


f 
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net it 


Held 
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My 6OWE BELIEVE NO HEARING 


Ww SUPER ROYAL “75 


A compact light weight single unit with worlds of 
power—available as and when you need it. Many 
times the power of ordinary hearing aids—full 
45 v. Yes—it also has the “WORRY SAVER” Emer- 
gency Switch and the patented “CERAMIC” Micro- 






phone. A revelation in power and performance in 
its field of use. 


NOW AVAILABLE at $75 EACH 
ROYAL AND SUPER ROYAL ZENITH HEARING AIDS 


I AID NEED SELL FOR 
MORE THAN $75 






th 
st § EWE WANTED TO BUILD A HEARING AID TO SELL 
h noe #8150 OR $200 WE WOULD NOT KNOW HOW 
iver $0 MANUFACTURE ZENITH INSTRUMENTS BETTER— 
ORHOW TO OBTAIN MORE EFFICIENT MATERIALS 
1 Mn PYNNOW GO INTO OUR $75 HEARING AIDS. 

Made “Invisible” 


vective “A ( 
of the Gilt % 
d the y‘ President Zenith is as inconspicuous 


r five Zenith Radio Corporation 4; nossible—with special 











Head Band and Bone Conduction Devices 
available at moderate extra cost. 
TRY A ZENITH HEARING AID—AT 
OUR RISK—If any $200 Hearing Aid 
IN YOUR OPINION in any way out- 
performs a $75 Zenith YOUR MONEY 
BACK (under our UNCONDITIONAL 
: : concealing devices if 10 day return privilege) AND YOU 
or inquire—about these new Zenith Hearing hearing loss permits. ARE THE SOLE JUDGE. 


; ait pits, from an authorized Zenith Hearing Aid Dealer. 
n the PiMill welcome your inquiry whether you buy or not. MAKERS OF WORLD FAMOUS TELEVISION, 
RADIO, FM, AND HEARING AIDS 


DON’T 
BE FOOLED 


No Hearing Aid Can Be 


ult your local Classified Telephone Directory )— 
omole Write us direct for your local dealer lists and com- 





tll vpon you. 
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1 Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 1051 H 
ors of ; 5801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Ill. } 
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thert RADIO CORPORATION | payment plan) and list of local dealers | may contact on the new $75 Zenith ; 
Tragh GAMING AID DIVISION, Chicago 39, Illinois 5 earine Aids. 1 
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Misusing American Help: It has always 
been the practice of the Volta Bureau to respond 
as helpfully as possible to any call for informa- 
tion from a foreign country. Hundreds of people 
have been assisted by such advice, in overcoming 
the handicap of hearing loss or in helping others 
to overcome such a handicap. Seldom, if ever, 
has any betrayal of confidence occurred among 
the people to whom information was sent. 

It is regrettable that an exception to 
general rule must be reported. 

Early in 1948 a request was received from one 
Ahmed Samy of Alexandria, Egypt, whose letter- 
head described him as “importer and exporter.” 
He stated that his firm was “giving the most help 
possible to the people of Egypt suffering from 
deafness,” and asked for articles which he might 
translate for local use, promising to give due 
credit for the material. 

He was told, in reply, that Votta Review 
articles were copyrighted, and that their republi- 
cation was seldom permitted. The letter con- 
tinued: “However, we will do our best to help 
you in your work in Egypt, provided our require- 
ments are followed carefully.” Exact i 


this 


instruc- 
tions were given, including a complete credit 
statement to be used, and a stipulation that 
marked copies of everything translated were to 
be sent for the Volta Bureau files. Because he 
said that it was impossible for him to send pay- 
ment, a set of valuable reprints was sent without 
charge. 

No acknowledgment was received until a letter 
arrived two years later, asking for more pam- 
phlets (a long list, by name), again saying that 
payment was impossible because of “the circum- 
stances of exchange,” and mentioning “the kind- 
ness you showed me.” By this time the letter- 
head had become “Egyptian Hearing Center, A. 
Samy, Manager.” 

Investigation disclosed that Samy had written 
also to the American Hearing Society, had re- 
ceived similar help from that organization, and 
had published as his own and without a word of 
credit, translations of material lifted bodily from 
both the Votta Review and Hearing News, even 
changing the names of children mentioned in 
some of the stories, to Egyptian names. 

Naturally both of these organizations refused 
to send anything more to Samy’s address. 

The story might have ended there. Now, how- 
ever, it is being published because of the fact 
that the man is writing directly to various schools 
for the deaf, organizations for the hard of hear- 
ing, Votta Review advertisers, and individuals 
mentioned in the publications previously sent him. 
If you, dear reader, receive one of his letters, we 
believe you will know what to do with it.—J.B.T. 


Miss Edith M. Buell: Friends in all parts of 
the country will be distressed to learn of the 
sudden death, on July 31, of Miss Edith M. Buell, 
one of the most influential teachers in her field 
and formerly Principal of the Lexington School 
for the Deaf, New York. Since her retirement 
Miss Buell had lived in Bronxville. where her 
death occurred. A tribute to her will appear 
in an early number of the Vortta Review. 
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The Fourth Reunion of the alumni of Ca 
tral Institute for the Deaf was heid at Ceniy 
Institute in St. Louis during the weekend of Jug 
22 1951. One hundred and seven alumni a 
visitors attended. 

A moonlight cruise on the Mississippi, g 
open house at Central Institute and another 
the local deaf club, the Bel! Club, marked 
first night. The next day the group was 
leged to inspect the new air-conditioned | 
Research Building, and to attend a short busing 
meeting. When business was completed, Herber 
Lester of Fort Worth, Texas, conducted an jj 
pressive memorial service for Miss Julia 
former principal of C.I.D. During the aft 
alumni and guests visited the exhibit. The 
unusual hobby displayed was that of 
Buzzard, who collects all articles of any 
that mention buzzards. The beautiful paint 
of Signe Larson, Claudia Miller O'Connor, 
Charlotte Stern Friedman were also display 

The reunion was climaxed on Saturday 
by a banquet at which honor guests were 
Max Goldstein, wife of the late founder of CID, 
Dr. and Mrs. S. R. Silverman, and Dr. Helen § 
Lane. Alumni Association officials were presented 
with gifts in appreciation of their services, and 
Carl Coates, who was unable to attend, receivel 
a beautiful watch as the Association’s rewar 
for his unselfish service as printer of Th 
Alumnus. Mrs. Goldstein cut the cake which com 
memorated the tenth anniversary of the founding 
of the Association. 

Sunday found nearly all alumni on the familia 
picnic grounds epposite the zoo, with plenty ¢ 
food, drinks, games and good talk to end a fim 
weekend of fellowship with old friends and new. 

Contributed. 


















Seventeen Blind Students, all working fe 
advanced collegiate degrees in such fields & 
social work, music, teaching, and the law, hat 
received scholarships from the American Founde 
tion for the Blind for the coming year. M. Rober 
Barnett, Executive Director of the Foundation 
in announcing these scholarships, has re 
that during the scholastic year 1950-51 the Fou 
dation awarded scholarships totalling $6500. 

Grants are usually $300 each, but for the pat 
four years a special grant, henceforth to & 
known as “The Helen Keller Scholarship” @ 
$1000, has been made to a deaf-blind student @ 
gaged in university work. For the school jam 
1951-52 this award will go to Richard King 
a deaf-blind poet and outstanding student® 
Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio. Mr. 
ney, who is 28, lost his sight at the age of i 
and left college in 1944 because of incre 
deafness. He has been supporting himself # 
running a magazine subscription business 
published a little volume of verse called “ 
of Arrows.” 

Also, this year the Foundation has aw 
three scholarships of $200 each for s 
school study to sighted teachers who want’ 
prepare themselves to work with deaf-blind 
dren, and 20 additional scholarships ‘of 
each for summer school study to teachers 
workers with the blind. 
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‘a! Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


ni an Founded 1873 








A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 
CHILDREN FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


and 
eceivel ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL 
f The HOME-LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 


a Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 
Playground Facilities. 


mtyd@— SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — MODERN METHODS, CLASS- 


‘3 ROOMS and APPLIANCES. Individual and Group Hearing Aids, Visual Aids and 
Television. 


SWIMMING, HORSEBACK-RIDING, BICYCLING, TOBOGGANING, COMPETI- 


TIVE SPORTS WITH HEARING yer mics SCOUTING, and other recreational 
eatures. 


Pupils enrolled from all parts of the U. S. and Canada. —NOT RESTRICTED TO 

LUTHERANS.— All parents desiring for their children a thorough elementary edu- 

cation together with Christian guidance in a home-like environment should write 
the Director for further information. 


J. A. Klein, Director 6861 Nevada Ave. Detroit 34, Mich. 
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A mobile unit using hearing aid receivers 
which will operate with either ear molds or 
Kenfre Head Bands. 


Equipment consists of cabinet, microphone, 
Kenfre headbands, high fidelity magnetic re- 
ceivers, cords and plugs, single or double con- 
trol box jacks and remote control. Receivers 
can be used with individually molded ear 
pieces. Installation with table, rack, chairs, 
or blackboard arrangement for any type of 
school room by experienced craftsmen. 


Kenfre bands and control box can be purchased 
separately. The head sets are very light and 
durable. Will not change position after adjusted. 


High quality group training unit merchants 
since 1935. 

Write Kenfre Headset Co., 903 Maxwell 
Ave., Grand Rapids 6, Michigan or 





AUDIPHONE (°ompany 


19 Ransom Ave., N.E., Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 
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Dr. Martha M. Eliot, assuming office on § 
tember 4 as Chief of the U. S. Children’s Buregy 
set up for that organization a set of goals: towap) 
which to direct immediate efforts. Dr. Eliot said 
in part: “We must tackle the problem of prevey, 
ing all kinds of congenital defects, find ways gf 
preventing them, and improve our techniques jp 
helping children to overcome the handicaps thy 
cannot be prevented. .. . We must determine j 
do a great deal more for the many thousand 
of children who do not hear or see well. Ways 
and means are known. They call for combined 
action of parents, doctors, teachers, psychologist: 
and social workers. We need hearing and speech 
centers accessible everywhere to children with 
impaired hearing.” 

“Hearing and speech centers”—yes, by al 
means, Dr. Eliot. And let us also not forget what 
might be called “deafness centers”: schools fo 
children who, even with all possible attention 
given to the use of every shred of residual hear. 
ing, will still never be able to understand speech 
through that channel alone. Much remains to hk 
done for such children, and for the schools neces 
sary to give them their best opportunity in life, 

Let us all work together along all of thes 
lines! 


John Tracy Clinic Summer School: A su 
cessful six weeks’ summer session was held a 
John Tracy Clinic in Los Angeles, June 25-Augus 
2. Twenty mothers and their young deaf children, 
most of them from outside Los Angeles, attended; 
and also nine teachers of the deaf, who were a 
ready trained and experienced in this field but 
wished additional work in nursery school teace 
ing and parent education. Several came from 
abroad. Miss Elsebet Alberts, who holds an MA 
from the University of Copenhagen and teaches 
at the school for the deaf there, is in the Unite 
States for a year’s graduate work, sponsored by 
the American Association of University Women 
Miss Hang Fo Wong, of Pahoa, Hawaii, speech 
correctionist at the Sultan Nursery School fa 
Handicapped Children in Honolulu, spent th 
summer at the University of Southern California 

As in previous years, the summer session culm 
nated in Fathers’ Week End, when many of the 
fathers appeared to attend classes, observe the 
teaching and participate in discussion. But th 
real climax came when all the summer schod 
students, children and adults, and many forme 
students and other interested friends, gathered # 
the site of the new building and watched Mm 
Spencer Tracy turn the first spade of earth fw 
the new John Tracy Clinic, to be erected withit 
the next few months.—Contributed. 















Certain Back Numbers of the Voita Revit 
are badly needed, especially those for Dece 
1945, October 1946, January 1947, March 194 
and March 1951. Copies of these issues will 
greatly appreciated by the Volta Bureau. 

Other numbers, less scarce but still in demant 
are as follows: April 1933, May 1933, Septembet 
1933, November 1933, December 1933, Januall 
1940, January 1941, January 1946, February 1946, 
December 1946, February 1947, January 1949, 
May 1949. 










An Important Contribution 
To Better Hearing... the 
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MALLORY 
MERCURY 
“A” BATTERY 


Millions of Mallory Batteries have been used in original equipment and 
for regular service by satisfied hearing aid users. The reasons why are 
many... but all stem from the advantages of this basically different mer- 
cury type battery. 


Originally designed to withstand the rigors of severe military radio service, 
Mallory Batteries have since contributed materially to the development and 
reduction in size of the one-piece hearing aid. 


You can rely on Mallory Batteries for continuous, economical performance 
... to get the best from your instrument . . . to eliminate fading and inter- 
mittent surges of sound .. . for longer, uninterrupted service. 


Check List of Operating Advantages 
MALLORY MERCURY “A” BATTERY 


/ LONG LIFE 
Longer service life than other type batteries of the 
same size. 

v FACTORY-FRESH 
Does not deteriorate while in stock or while carried as a 
spare. Refrigeration is NOT required. 

V¥ UNINTERRUPTED SERVICE 
Same long life whether used intermittently or continu- 
ously. Requires no “rest periods” or rotation. 


Vv UNIFORM POWER 
Eliminates ‘“‘fading”... —. less frequent volume 
adjustments . . . increases tube life and efficiency. 


W CORROSION-FREE 
Double-sealed, vented, nickel-clad steel cases prevent 
leakage— assure clean, noise-free contact. 

¥ ECONOMICAL OPERATION 


Long life means low cost of operation per hour... plus 
the convenience of less frequent changes. 








The Mallory Pocket-Pack : : ss 


This handy plastic container is o > R.MAL LORY & CO. Inc.® 


ideal for carrying your Mallory a3 a 
Batteries in pocket or purse. Get r ° : 
one fror> your dealer. a : é : é 


eS ae en ae 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., BATTERY DIV., NORTH TARRYTOWN, N.Y 
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SAN 






Ultra 
small! Even 
tinier than 
a pack of 


cigarettes! $12.50 Down, $10 Month on 


Sears Easy Payment Plan 
(Usual Carrying Charge) 


% Other Silvertone hearing aids 
at $74.50 and $99.50! 


%& Cords, garment carriers and 
batteries for almost every make 
of hearing aid—all at impor- 


tant savings! 


__ Bea ere) ate) tar tS 


i a 
| Dept. 604 | 
| Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 7, Ill. | 
| Please send me further information about Silver- | 
! tone Hearing Aids and services 
! OS SRE ; 
| ON a 
@ “SOR oes eee, Ser 
| _—V— ae 


poulpar Sa 


or your monty back” 
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Mrs. Malaprop’s “aptitude for misapplyj 
long words” comes in for some interesting coq, 
ment in a little item in Word Study (a publig 
tion of the G. & C. Merriam Company). My 
Malaprop’s problem, it seems, was not one gf 
ignorance but of confusion, located principaly 
in the auditory area. : 

“Mrs. Malaprop’s peculiarity,” says Miss § 
B. Childs, “is a very familiar one in chil 
among whom it is a stage of development thro 
which most pass quickly and unobtrusively, Some 
times they have poor auditory discrimination ay 
substitute an incorrect sound for a similar one 
More often, the insecurity of auditory memory 
such that they do not remember accurately the 
order of the sounds in words, though they knoy 
well the meaning of the word and use it correc 
ly, producing reversals. When this reversal, po 
sibly plus substitution, accidentally produces ; 
word, its incongruous use may be very humorous 
There are many adults who have not outgrow 
this developmental pattern, and produce errom 
of similar variety unrelated to intelligence anf 
level of education. It was Sheridan’s genius ty 
recognize this characteristic as one of infinife 
comic possibilities and to exploit it generously... 

“This extraordinary woman deserves mote care 
ful study, which I plan to undertake in the fe 
ture. When Mrs. Malaprop has been dispatched, 
my next victim will undoubtedly, be the Reverend 
W. A. Spooner, whose well-known, often ribald 
confusions are the same basic pattern, though 
usually involving initial sounds exchanged he 
tween adjacent words.” 


Siamese Thanks for Volta Bureau Help: 
“How nice of you to send a very considerate lé& 
ter to me along with the two sets of material! 
I thank you deeply. I mailed the material 
my brother 12 days ago. Before packing I went 
over the pages once more and I felt so indebte 
to you. You do care and feel concerned—evel 
marked off the passage I don’t need to read, be 
cause it deals with some other thing, net hat 
of hearing. How much I appreciate that, anf 
I'll take time and be nice to people who'll com 
and ask my help back home. I’d love to behat 
that way like you. It’s a lovable conduct. ... 

“It’s so nice of you to feel interested to leam 
what is being done in our schools. They're work 
ing at it hard. 

“It’s flattering to be called educators, although 
this title is as yet too grand for me. I w 
want to work back home seriously and wh 
heartedly for a few years before I’ll feel all rigtt 
being called educator. Anyhow it’s inspiring 
I thank you for that.” 










Annual Reports for the school year enditf 
1950 have been received for the Volta Bureat 
Library from the Lexington School for the Dell 
in New York and from the Western Pennsylvanit 
School for the Deaf, in Edgewood, Alleghenj 
County. 

The Annual Report of the British Associatitt 
of the Hard of Hearing, April, 1951, has als 
been received. Of particular significance ® 
mention of a project to investigate and take # 
tion on the discrepancies in the fees of lipreat 
ing classes in different parts of the country. 
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SHERMAN K. SMITH 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 


FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 


HEALTH 
A 12 AnD 
MONTH EDUCATION 
scHOOL Go 
YEAR HAND IN 
HAND 





SCHOOL FOR SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


DOC AND ONE OF HIS BABIES 


Kathy Sue Womack—age 21 months. She and her 
mother began school together when Kathy Sue 
was 18 months old. She now matches all colors, 
does much tactile work, recognizes seven speech 
elements, says two words and has a_ beautiful 


voice. 
(Parents' address given on request.) 





ORAL EDUCATION: The school is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Each child has his own private lesson in 
voice and speech every day in order to develop individual voice personality. Emphasis is upon 
normalizing voice quality. If we can have the child from preschool age, little “Deaf Quality” 
of voice is noticeable. In the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been estab- 
lished, voices usually can be improved. General speechreading techniques are employed. All 


avenues of oral and aural education are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 


Beginning the fall term of 1949 no child will be enrolled over eight years of age. Preference 
is given to children of three and four years of age. Children accepted by the school will be 
continued through High School. Special tutoring service is provided for those able to attend 
colleges and universities for hearing students. 


SPEECH CORRECTION — FOR HEARING CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. 


SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assistant 
238 East Davis Boulevard 


Tampa, Florida 
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You'd Never 
Guess I’m 


HARD oF 
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“People 
don’t notice 
I use a hear- 
ing aid. That 
is because I 
wear the new Beltone Phantomold. 
Thanks to this wonderful invention, 
NO BUTTON SHOWS IN MY EAR!” 

The compact one-unit Beltone is so 
tiny—yet gives amazing clarity and 

wer. The nearest thing to natural 

earing. Get all the amazing facts 
about this electronic (<i SS 
“miracle.” Mail coupon prey 
today for valuable FREE PA eons 
booklet. 


is MONO-PAC 
One-Unit Hearing Aid 


Beltone Hearing Aid Company, Dept. 0000 
1450 West 19th St., Chicago 8, Il. 






a SJ 
~~ AY 
 aeoita 


a 
MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 


] Beltone Hearing Aid Company, Dept. 0000 | 
| 1450 West 19th Street, Chicago 8, III. | 
| Please send me in a plain wrapper your | 
FREE Booklet that tells how the deaf 
| can HEAR AGAIN—without a button 
showing in the ear. No obligation. | 
7 TLR De ARS ee ee ee eee Oe 
SUEY GSES Suaicns . Diuin cde wn iebiesce’ | 
}_ Town terete teres State Rabhosnenae : 
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IN THE BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


Report of the Royal Commission on Edue. 
tion in Ontario, 1950, Toronto. 933 pages, 
This comprehensive 900-page report on educa. 

tion in the province of Ontario is the result of 

five years’ work on the part of the Royal Com. 
mission. 

Exceptional Children is only one of the many 
subjects investigated, and of the eight pages de. 
voted to recommendations on special education, 
four deal with the deaf and the hard of hearing 

Among the proposals made by the commission 
regarding education of the aurally handicapped 
are that: day classes, including nursery schools, 
be established by local educational authorities; 
hearing aids for the hard of hearing children of 
indigent parents be provided; much needed re 
pairs be made and additional equipment, includ 
ing hearing aids and better vocational facilities, 
be provided at the Ontario School for the Deaf 
in Belleville. iM 

It is obvious from the text of the report thal 
considerable attention was devoted to the manual 
versus oral methods of instruction and comme 
nication. Although the Commission seemed to 
condone the use of signs outside the classroom, 
it clearly stated that “if the deaf person is to 
belong to the normal social group he must master 
language through lipreading, development of 
speech, writing, and so on. 

“A deaf child must be taught to speak in order 
that others may hear him. In our opinion this 
determines which method of instruction should 
be dominant. It must be oral; otherwise these 
skills will never be developed. Mastery of lan 
guage will provide the deaf child with the key 
to his further development and to his future.” 

In response to a suggestion of the Ontario 
Association of the Deaf that the provincial schod 
employ deaf persons as teachers, deans, and 
counsellors, the Commission stated: “In our opin 
ion, this would be a serious mistake. It is diffi 
cult enough for a person with normal hearing 
to teach deaf children the language skills; the 
employment of deaf persons would tend largely 
to nullify the effort to develop language by the 
oral method.”—S.P.S. 


Silence Can Be Golden, by Dana Pettibone 
Kotts, in Today’s Health, July, 1951. 
Stricken with spinal meningitis shortly before 

her thirteenth birthday, the author has been deat 

for more than 38 years. As the wife and mother 
of hearing people, she is qualified to give advice 
to the deafened and their parents. “Lipreading 
is my wonderful aid toward a normal existence. 

. . . Of course, I miss a lot, but whatever I gain 

is worth the effort.” Mrs. Kotts was the author 

of an article which appeared in the Votta Re 

VIEW some years ago—a paper which she had dé 

livered before a meeting of the Volta Speech A® 

sociation. 


Talks with Parents and Teachers of Deaf 
Children, Part II, by Boyd E, Nelson. | 
A further compilation of articles, in question 
and answer form, dealing with hearing, spe 
and lipreading. Included in the pamphlet ate 
some suggestions for lipreading lessons. 
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Includes: 
Enclosed High Obality Audio Drmplifer with compression cir- 


cuit; Dynamic Microphone; Three matched High Quality Head- ) 
sets; Three picture-word Speech Reels and Manual of Instructions 
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CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 
for the Deaf and Partially Deaf 
LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. L., N. Y. 
Speech Method only from Nursery 
through Elementary Grades. Hear- 
ing Rehabilitation to enable pupils 
to continue their education with the 


Hearing Child. 


Booklet on request. 








—_Kinzie Books — 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing 
children up to 8 years of age. The plan 
consists of the building up of a careful- 
ly adapted vocabulary by means of ob- 
jects, pictures, actions, etc., and gradu- 
ally enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within 
see chiles see $2.25 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 
8 to 10 years of age. Graded and pro- 
gressive, leading the child forward step 
by step along correct lines into practi- 
eal lipreading —_. $2.75 

LIPREADING FOR JUNIORS, 
GRADE III, 1947 revised edition. This 
book represents the beginning of formal 
lipreading instruction. In addition to 
lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest qual- 
ity material, for use in adult as well as 
comeee Gene LS 

COMBINATION PRICE 
Books I, II, and III, mimeographed, 
$7.50 plus parcel post. 
Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
i——F. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Wash. 
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The Special Education Review, Board of Ed 


4, October, 1950. 22 pages. 

This issue of the magazine published unde 
the Newark chapter of the International Coungj 
for Exceptional Children is devoted to readj 
readiness programs for deaf children and thos 
children who are mentally retarded. Also jp. 
cluded is a brief but extremely interesting article 
about an experiment conducted in a school jp 
a slum area in which the entire first year of school 
is devoted to “readiness.” 





Class 

(From page 470) : 
brain trust or some such game, for the 
purpose of selecting likely competitors for 
national contests. Lipreading is a very g& 
rious matter to most pupils, and anything 
that will lighten the effort and infuse iniy 
it a spark of enteriainment and enjoyment, 
is all to the good. After a while the quick” 
pupils find that a sort of “curtain” Tiff 
and lipreading becomes no longer a strait, 
and when that day comes the teacher ¢ap 
congratulate herself on a job well done! 





Molly 
(From page 466) 


on the teletype; and we try to carry out ou 
customers’ wishes as far as possible, for example, 
giving such exact requests as, “long stem 
roses,” “spray all white,” “pink carnation cor 
sage,” “vase spring flowers,” or “spray yellow 
flowers with blue ribbon,” etc. 

Yesterday I sent a cable to Oslo, Norway. I 
enclose a teletype copy of the order which I 
made from the sales ticket. We use the fleuria 
system on our overseas orders, and this one call 
for twenty fleurins, which amounts to $5 in out 
currency. Whenever I receive cables or mail 
orders from overseas, I have to decode the cable 
addresses of the sending florists and change the 
fleurins into dollars in writing up sales tickets. 

The Western Union operator who received my 
cable yesterday is a very friendly person, and We 
often gossip to each other over our machines 
when things are dull or we want to say something 
personal to relieve the monotony when we aft 
rushed. I am enclosing a part of my conversation 
with the W.U. operator, which I have labeled 
with initials, so you, will know who said what: 

WE SEND SUCH CABLE TO OSLO NORWAY EVERY YEAR 
FOR SAME PARTY. M.M. THAT'S NICE. W.U, ITS FOR 
FIVE BUCKS WORTH OF FLOWERS. M.M. GEE. W.U. WE 
HAVE TO USE FLEURIN SYSTEM ON OVERSEAS ORDERS: 
M.M. U HAVE TWENTY FLEURINS THAT IS FIVE 
BUCKS. W.U. YES IN OUR CURRENCY. M.M. Of 
HONEY SEE U AGN. W.U. WILL CLOSE NOW 6G BETE 
ARE BUSY WITH MACARTHUR MESSAGES. M.M. DONT 
SEE MANY OF EM GUESS THEY HAVE MOST UP & 
NYK AND WASH DC. W.U. OK WILL LET U WORK 
NOW DULL HERE. M.M. 
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Fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environment. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 


ut our experienced supervisors. 


amp || ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages 
of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 


yelled dent and Day Pupils. 


ot Education and Training from Nursery School to High School 


ich I CLASSES FOR HARD OF HEARING CHILDREN: Salvaging of Residual Hear- 
leurin ing is a specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. 


+ calls Lipreading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard of hearing chil- 
n our dren at all grade levels. 

=< LIPREADING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
bie Conservation Classes for all pupils. 


°4 CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
genital aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory defects; 


d my : . " 
d we instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction and physio- 
hines therapy for spastics. 

thing Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 

= Academic instruction at elementary school level. 


7 TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Univer- 
at: sity. With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 
year professional course, for the B.S.-in Education or M.S. in Education granted 
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a Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 

FIVE Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 
ok 

e For further information address 

; DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 

Speech and Lipreading used exclusively. 

Children prepared for hearing schools. 

The school is in the suburbs of the city of 

Washington, which offers many educational 

advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 


THE SCHOOL OF 
LISTENING EYES 


A private, oral day school for 
the acoustically handicapped. 


MISS AUDREY HICKS, Principal 





































MIDWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS 














NEW LESSONS IN 
LIPREADING 


Based on Edward B. Nitchie’s 


Lipreading Principles and Practise 


by ELIZABETH HELM NITCHIE 


This new and authoritative work will be 
an invaluable basic guide to teachers 
and students. It contains abundant new 
lesson material. Place your order now. 

Price $4.00 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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I wish someone would invent some kind of 
machine that would be a combination of te] 
and a telephone that would convert printing jgy 
sound and sound into printing, so as to enable dey! 
people to use teletypes and converse with others 
using telephone at the other end of the wire, | 
understand that Radio Corp. and Western Unig, 
use such systems, using radio waves which 
erate teletypes. Anyhow, I get a kick out of the 
teletype, and enjoy it more than the regular typ, 
writer as it talks back to me if I make ertoy 
and the regular typewriters don’t. (I am juy 
learning to use the touch system.) 

MARGARET Moore 
New Orleans, La. 

Well, anyhow, you have a very satisfying 
method of doing business and _ enjoying 
personal contacts on the side, more im. 
mediate and intimate than the letter writ 
ing that often forms the basis of friend. 
ships for persons who do not hear. I think 
many of our colleagues would envy yu 
your facility with teletype. 

I began this contribution on a hot, sup. 
shiny day, when I had just been swimming 
Today it is cold and cloudy, much too cold 
for swimming, and there is a fire of bitch 
logs in the fire place. All around, outside 
the cottage door,~the goldenrod is it 
bloom, and ever’ since I could remember, 
goldenrod has meant the end of summer, 
I am always sorry to see the Summer ent. 
And by the same token, I am glad to se 
the Fall begin. I hope every one has had 
as good a vacation as I have had, and & 
many new and pleasurable experiences to 
look back upon. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mo .iy MATHER. 





Million 
(From page 464) 


of the sun and moon and air, and th 
silence of the night.” If Merle had know 
of this she might have given the same 
advice about contest statements. but yol 
can take it from the judges that her state 
ments are not bandy-legged: 
_ Now on the other hand, if you do nd 
belong to the “life is real, life is earnest 
school of thought in contesting, you might 
like this. Contestants were asked to wmile 
four-line jingles on a favorite brunette 
One prankster wrote, to the delight of him 
self and the judges: 
“My favorite brunette 
Is Hedy Le Marr 


Just send her along 
And forget your old car.” 
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now you can 


Photo-Match 


your old, large 


hearing aid 


—and get the same satisfying performance 


in a tiny new Paravox 


AYBE you have a favorite hearing aid, 

that’s a bit old-fashioned as to size, 
weight, design. Maybe you've said, “I wish | 
could get a small modern aid that sounds as 
good as my old one.” 


PARAVOX INC | | 
Bi. | | 


to 
7~ 2000 — 


ye 





Well, now you can! Through an exclusive new 
process of photographing sound, we can have 
visual proof of the performance pattern of your 
present aid, regardless of age, size or make. 
This can be matched in a latest model Paravox, 
without guesswork. A new hearing aid, light, 
small, economical, can be yours, one that sounds 
like the one you’re now accustomed to using. 


This is a SOUND-PHOTO of a hearing aid. 
By this same scientific new method, we can 
make a photograph of the performance 
pattern of your own hearing aid, and match 
the pattern in a new Paravox. 


Have Double Assurance 


Many people play safe by owning two hearing 
tids. Make your second a Paravox, perform- 
ance-matched to your first...with a permanent 
photo-record that assures accurate servicing 
ond reliable, continuous performance. 





for more details, write, phone or see your near- Paravox “TOP-twin-tone” the only hearing aid 
tt Paravox dealer, and ask for Confidential with two crystal microphones in one tiny case. 
bulletin No. 24, “What Photo-Matched Hearing It hears through the top, is easily concealed, 
Aids Can Mean to You”. has better balanced tone, high fidelity. 






mn ae ae: aoa -————-------------- 
lit 2056 EAST FOURTH STREET 
fom ND SMen'Y CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
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FOR BETTER HEARING 


The telephone amplifier is an attach- 
ment that increases the sound volume 
of voices you hear on your telephone. 
With it, the hard of hearing can enjoy 
normal telephone reception. You can 
arrange for a trial at your : 
nearest Bell Telephone 
Business Office. 











Have You Sent For Your Copy? 
WHAT PEOPLE SAY: 
The Nitchie School Basic Course in. Lipreading 
30 complete lesons $4 plus 25c¢ postage 
The Nitchie School of Lipreading, Inc. 


342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


AUDITORY TRAINING FOR CHILDREN 


A Manual for Parents and Teachers 
By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
Graded Lessons for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing Chi'd 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
330 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. 
$4.00 plus 10c for mailing. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, Ill, and IV 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 








Price per copy $1.75 
Teachers’ Manuals, 85c. Postage not included 


Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 


13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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Adult 


(From page 462) 


wasted with those children, by attempting 
to teach them to speak when such speech 
won't be understood by the public at large 
anyway, when the time could be bette 
spent teaching more worthwhile conten 
material. Of course, the fallacies in tha 
argument are legion. Who is to determine 
at what point the line should be drawn? 
How is oralism to be maintained in one 
classroom when in the one next doo 
manualism is employed, to say nothir g of 
the situation that arises on the playground 
when the two systems of communication 
are bound to merge into manualism, 

Even though oralism is the rule in cer. 
tain schools in large cities, often the older 
children, while still students, tend to drift 
to the halls of the social organizations of 
the adult deaf, where social intercourse is 
not usually through speech and lipreading, 
Because the deaf population is relatively 
small as compared with that of the rest of 
the community, there do not exist too many 
organized social groups. Consequently, old 
and young (starting at teen age) from oral 
and non-oral schools usually wind up ii” 
pretty much the same clubs. True, there 
are age groups within the organizations 
but there is intermingling of groups—and 
ideas—and in the long established orgar 
izations the tendency is definitely in favor 
of the easier method of communication, 
namely, signs. 

I must state frankly that I do not object 
to signs in social situations on the adult 
level. My strenuous objection is to their 
use during the educational process when 
the deaf children are attempting to leam 
the English language, both spoken and 
written. Once this means of communict 
tion with normal people has been estab 
lished in the deaf student and his formal 
education has been completed, the “final 
freedom,” as Miss W. put it, “that of 
choice,” should be his. 

How do the deaf people I know fed 
about their own education? Those who 
have been trained orally fully appreciate 
the advantages insofar as they themselves 
are concerned, although when they become 
part of the deaf community their individ 
philosophy, if any, often becomes ab 
by the social situation: signs. 

I think the thing that provokes me 
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WHY HEARING AID TUBE 


Performance IS TAKEN 
FOR GRANTED, TODAY! 


The answer in a nutrhell is 


RAYTHEON 








os 








Those tiny Raytheon Tubes that have 
contributed so much to the convenience 
and popularity of the modern Hearing 
Aid offer a supreme example of con- 
centrated dependability. 


Life tests prove that not more than 5 
out of 100 Raytheon Hearing Aid Tubes 
fail at 10,000 hours continuous service 
—the equivalent of from 2 to 5 years 
actual wearer service. No wonder tube 
teliability is taken for granted! 


Raytheon Hearing Aid Tubes not 
only have five times the stamina of the 
old, large size tubes but make possible 
the use of smaller, longer lived batteries, 
too. 

In every way it pays to standardize on 
RAYTHEON — the Tubes found in 
practically all of the Hearing Aids in 
use throughout the world. 











RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SPECIAL TUBE SECTION 


Ct . c e 
55 CHAPEL STREET, NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS Excellence tn Electiontes 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIPREADING, Inc. 


Founded 1903 
MARY PAULINE RALLI, Director 
Lipreading Instruction Normal Courses 
Hearing Aid Consultation Auditory Training 
342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-6423 (near 43rd St.) 





Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lipreading 


EDNA K. MONSEES 
1911 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
DUpont 1700 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
Lipreading Auditory Training 
Hearing Aid Consultation Speech Training 





Special Department for Children 
330 East 63rd St. New York 21, N. Y. 


LIPREADING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 


GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State, Street 


CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





Phone, Harrison 7-1114 


HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 


MARGUERITE V. EVERSDEN 
1918 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 
Consultation By Appointment Phone: Kingsley 5-0499 


INSTRUCTION IN 


AUDITORY COMPREHENSION 
LIPREADING 
HEARING AID USAGE 
Home trials are advocated as there is no such 
thing as “A Best Hearing Aid” 
ENI 8. LOFPCHIEZE 
419 Boylston Street Ke 6-:3406 Boston, Mass. 

















TEACHERS OF THE DEAF and hard of 
hearing may find help in their teaching 
problems by using our many teachers’ aids. 
Our METHOD is unsurpassed. Send for 
FREE descriptive literature. 
PRIMARY EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
30 NW. LaSalle Street 
Chicago 2, Dllinois 











STEPS IN LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 


FOR THE DEAF 
ILLUSTRATED IN THE FITZGERALD KEY 
mguage principles and sentence structure, ranging 
from very simple to complex, clarified visually for 
the deaf child. Mimeographed pages. $2.50 postpaid 

Order from MISS BESSIE PUGH. 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
St. Augustine, Florida 
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than anything else is the change in attit 
that seems inevitably to come when a g 
oral student goes to college among the d 
By the time he graduates he has us 
become a firm believer in manualism j 
“the” method of education (although 
never regrets his own ability to hold 
own with his hearing compatriots), 
often becomes a teacher in one of the co 
bined schools. 

In this connection I can’t help but thi 
of one couple in particular. The yo 
woman, whom I have known all my lif 
is the congenitally deaf daughter of d 
parents. Her language and lipreading 
very good; although her speech is typ 
of the speech of the congenitally. profo 
ly deaf. At college she met and sub 
quently married a young man who ha 
lost his hearing when he was well along 
in high school. Eventually they both be- 
came teachers in a combined school and 
were firmly convinced of the rightness of 
that system. I have been out of touch with 
them in recent years and so I do not know 
what kind of education they want for their 
congenitally deaf daughter, who is now 
two years old. From knowledge and obser: 
vation of many other cases of the same 
kind, however, I venture to predict with 
the utmost confidence that they will want 
their daughter educated orally. 


Mrs. L. S., Maryland. 



















Meeron ' 
(From page 458) 


ments being his desire to do so and the 
understanding care and patience of those 
near to him. 

The most treacherous pitfalls awaiting 
every deaf (or otherwise handicapped) per- 
son are: self-pity, abnormal sensitiveness, | 
and inferior feelings. The whole secret of 
emotional equilibrium and maturity is to) 
understand that every human being has his: 
or her private chip on the shoulder, and) 
the question is to what size does he let it 
grow. This applies to us all, and the handi-” 
capped are neither better nor worse in this 
respect. Platitudes? Yes, but true. I think 
I have been able to adjust myself to al 
most every environment and situation be 
cause of my indifference and lack of any 
inferiority feelings as far as concerns my 
handicap. Of course, some sense of humor 
is indispensable, and the more the better. 
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Baty deafened? Get proved hearing 
Ip with powerful Radioear—the world’s 
y all-magnetic hearing aid. 


EST RADIOEAR EVER MADE! 


magnetic Radioear is in a class by 
If—there is no other hearing aid like 
i It provides hearing clarity, depend- 


ability and comfort and has special 
patented features that no other hearing 
aid can give the severely deafened. 
* * os 

Radioear also offers the lovely, tiny 
‘‘Starlet,’’ a masterpiece of clarity, 
economy and power, in an amazingly 
small package. 


Latest Information on Hearing. Send Coupon Now! 


0% REE HEARING AID DIGEST! 
it | E. A. MYERS & SONS 
: PITTSBURGH 16, PA. 


out obligation, your latest hearing aid digest to 
help me solve my own particular hearing problem. 


Please send me, with- 





Name 


Address 
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WANT ADS 


Rates: Twenty-five words, $2.00 for one insertion. $5.00 
for three insertions. Box Numbers 25c¢ extra for each 
insertion. Address Advertising Dept., Volta Review. 





AUDIOGRAMS: Speech sounds scientifically plotted 
on card ae audiogram meaningful. ‘“‘They Talk’’. 
t. National Auricular Foundation, 
612 "West ‘Short, Alhambra, California. 








WANTED: Audiologist experienced in teaching pre- 
school children with hearing impairments. Salary range 
—$3600-$4500. Dr. Jack Sabloff, Delaware State Board 
of Health, Dover, Delaware. 


WANTED in September 1951 — Two experienced 

teachers of the deaf for primary and elementary grades. 

mamas State Oral School for the Deaf, Scranton, 
enna. 








ARE you in need of: (a) Interpreter for deaf for 
occasions such as weddings, funerals, etc. (b) Sign 
language teacher. Free to travel anywhere. Bettina 
Hoult, Anthon, Iowa. 




















Coming Soon 


AUDITORY TRAINING 
FOR THE DEAF ADULT 


By Mary Woop WHITEHURST and 
EpNA K. MONSEES 


An Important New Book 
Something Special for 3 Special Groups 
a. Students in schools for the deaf 
b. Graduates of schools for the deat 
c. Others who have severely impaired 

auditory acuity and discrimination 


The first book written specifically fo 
those who have always had a little 
hearing but have never 
learned to use it 


Price, including postage and 
handling $3.12 





THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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How the pair ever managed to get into the ar 
gallery is difficult to understand. But they 
wandered around, looking at the pictures, The 
husband’s attention was taken by a huge paint. 
ing of The Dance of Salome. “What's that pie. 
ture, Marthy?” he asked his wife. She peered 
at the legend. “It says it’s Solomon dancing for 
Herod,” she announced. “I don’t believe jj, 
Marthy,” protested the old man. “He never done 
it.” “Oh, yes he did!’ insisted Martha. “Else how 
could he have been photographed?” 


The French novelist, Honore de Balzac, loved 
the good things of life. So when a stingy old 
uncle died and left him a sizable sum of money, 
Balzac wrote the news to his friends. Each letter 
was worded the same: “Yesterday, at five in the 
morning, my uncle and I passed on to a better 
life.” —Stories. 


The little boy was making his way to his 
desk when the teacher stopped him. “You're late, 
Tommy,” she said. “Why?” Tommy looked a bit 
tearful. “It was late when I left home.” he said. 
“But why didn’t you start early?” the teacher 
wanted to know. “Because,” said Tommy, as- 
tonished, “it was too late to start early.” 


He arrived when there were other guests, and 
his hostess had to arrange for him to sleep on 
the couch in the living room. The next morning 
at breakfast she wanted to know if he had had 
a good night. “Fairly good,” he told her. “I got 
up from time to time and rested.” 





“At the party last night,” said the town’s No. 1 
bachelor, “your sister promised to become my 
wife. Will your parents ever forgive me for steal- 
ing her?” The small brother beamed reassuringly. 

“Why, man, that was what the party was for!” 


Hotel clerk: 
name?” 

Guest: “You idiot, haven’t I just put my sig- 
nature on the register?” 

Clerk: “Yes, sir, that’s what 
curiosity.” 


“Excuse me, sir, but what is your 


aroused my 


Endeavored a lady in No. Dak. 
To picture a bear with a kodak. 
The button she pressed— 
The bear did the rest; 
The lady stopped running in So. Dak. 


4 lot of the people who spout so profusely 
about capital and labor never had any capital and 
never did any labor.—The Frat. 


In answer to what becomes of these love trl- 
angles, most of them become wreck-tangles. 


Man is the only animal that blushes, or needs 
to.—Mark Twain. 


